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John Deere Gave to the World the Steel Plow 


Tue year was 1837. The place, Grand Detour, 
Illinois. John Deere, the village blacksmith, had 
been challenged ... His friend, Lewis Crandall, had 
threatened to “go back East if you can’t build me a 
plow that'll scour.” 


John Deere was worried, for well he knew that 
Lewis Crandall’s problem was the problem of the 
bustling West. He had heard the talk of sturdy 
pioneers up and down the wagon trails. “It’s the 
richest soil that lies outdoors,” they said. “But no 
plow’ll ever turn it, once the sod is broken.” 


No need to tinker with the cast-iron and wood 
plows brought from the East, concluded Deere. Only 
a plow with a highly-polished surface could scour its 
way through this sticky soil. 


...A highly-polished surface, mused the black- 
smith. 


Fortunate, indeed, that the sun shone brightly the 
morning John Deere went to the community’s saw- 
mill to repair a broken shaft. Its brilliant rays 
bounced from the polished surface of a broken saw 
blade into the alert eyes of John Deere. Wait... 
that’s it... steel... steel for plows ...no soil could 
stick to that smooth surface. 


Day and night he worked, perfecting his great 
idea ... building the plow of his dreams. Into the 





field he took it .. . back to his shop for changes... 
out again and back again, until he knew it was right. 


A memorable day it was when, surrounded by 
skeptics and well-wishers, John Deere turned a clean 
furrow with his new steel plow. He had conquered 
the prairie soil . .. he had given new hope to the 
pioneers of the West ... he had made possible the 
permanent settling of a great agricultural empire. 


Now, Lewis Crandall could stay and farm his rich 


acres. 
* * * * * 


Little did John Deere realize that his name was to 
be burned deep into the history of agricultural prog- 
ress. Humble, yet proud of his workmanship... 
practical, yet with vision enough to sense the needs 
of the times, he built plows that set the standard of 
plow quality the world over. 


“T’ll never put my name on an implement that 
hasn’t in it the best that is in me,” John Deere once 
said. That was his ruling pride, the ideal which has 
guided the organization that bears his name today. 


Eleven great factories, building equipment for every 
farming operation . . . branch houses in every princi- 
pal farming area . . . thousands of dealers selling and 
servicing John Deere goods—these are the living, 
thriving monuments to the man who gave to the 
world the steel plow, one hundred years ago. 











EXPERIENCE PROVES SMALL LOANS BRING 


BIG PROFITS! 


ERSONAL Loans... loans for a new car... home 
modernization loans . . . loans for home appliances 
. all have opened up a brand-new field of profit. 


Many banks have already installed the Kardex Visible 
Personal Loan System. With it, the bank has compact 
control from the moment the loan is extended until the 
moment it is paid up. Colored signals in the visible 
margin indicate at a glance which payments have been 
made. Delinquents automatically stand still and spot 
themselves. The complete case history of every borrower 
is right under your thumb. 


No separate collection record is needed. No moving of 
cards to indicate those paid. Follow-up dates are sig- 
nalled. Co-makers promptly notified. Posting is reduced 
to a minimum. Handling at the paying window is 
speeded up. Numerical, alphabetical and cross-reference 





finding is fast and sure. Daily proving becomes light 
work. So effective is this system many banks are using 
it successfully to collect charged-off commercial loans. 


Size of bank makes no difference 

Last year a small bank in Kentucky made 85% of its 
total profit from personal loans; in New York, a mam- 
moth institution enjoyed its tenth year of operating an 
exceedingly active small loan department. Remington 
Rand can hand-tailoz a system that will do your job. 
A system that applies equally well to machine-posted 
or pen-posted methods. A system that takes into 
account all local factors. A phone call to your local 
Remington Rand office will bring full details. Or mail 
the coupon. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


. 
® Remincton Ranp Inc. 

$ Bank Department, B-21 

® 465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
$ Gentlemen: 

_ 

s 


Please furnish me with the full particulars of 
your Kardex Visible Personal Loan System— 
I understand this places me under no obligation. 
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oy Om BS — Pure and Simple 


A survey of the Directory advertising of the banks throughout 
the country shows that the Blue Book is used almost exclusively, 
as indicated by the following facts: 
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(To make a very fair comparison, three states are 
taken from each section of the country) 
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95% of the banks subscribing to bank directories buy 
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How To Save Time 


In these days of multiple 
activities and many publica- 
tions, this magazine endeavors 
to save time for all bank 
officers. 

We save you time by set- 
ting out the chief ideas in 
each article in a ‘‘panel.” 
If you want more information, 
you then can spend a few 
minutes in reading the whole 
article. 

In most banks the cashier 
and the other active officers 
find it worth while to go 
through the entire magazine, 
reading the panels on every 
page, and in many cases 
reading the entire article. 

In some of the larger banks, 
however, certain officers are 
assigned to only certain work, 
and so do not take the time to 
read articles on other phases 
of banking. In order to make 
sure that these officers will 
have the articles of most im- 
portance to them, we suggest 
the following list: (the num- 
bers set opposite the name of 
each officer indicate the page 
on which the articles are 
found, and should not be 
missed by the officer named). 


President. 10—14—15-26-53 
Vice Presidents . 10-28-29 
Cashier..... 13-15-18-19— 


35-38-59 
Purchasing Officer. ] 9—-22- 
35-42 
Advertising Manager. . = 
6 

Director of Public 
PeIONE: 6 Zens 56 
Real Estate Officer. 26-28 
Trust Officer........... 26 
Investment Officer... 5—47 
Statistician.........10-14 
Head Teller............ 19 
Comptroller........ 22-59 
Insurance Officer ...... 30 
Personnel Officer....... 38 


Safe Deposit Manager. .42 


Established 1883 
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Arthur J. Linn 22 
Arthur J. Budd 26 
“Title I’ Should Be Extended . . . L. A. Chambliss 28 


Income Increased 60,000 Dollars 


75,000 In New Loans . . .. . . . H. A. Bryant 29 


Insurance Protection For Loans— 
No. 11, Department Stores 


Clarence T. Hubbard 30 
Donald B. Smith 35 


Arthur W. Kohner 38 


No Co-Signers Or Collateral . . . 
Teamwork In Personnel . . . . 


Safe Deposit Rentals Promptly 
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Current Events 56 
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Constant Protection Against Losses At The 
Teller’s Window Makes Telautograph An 
Ideal Means Of Communication For Banks 





With the telautograph, depositors’ balances are 
obtained quickly and quietly. The teller’s inquiry 
and the bookkeeper’s reply——each of which is reported 
in the indelible handwriting of the sender and takes 
only a few seconds to complete—afford the teller 
written authority to cash or refuse to cash the check 
submitted for payment. Thus, not only are the book- 
keeper and teller protected against errors such as 
occur when the teller and bookkeeper have to depend 
upon oral communication, but the bank is protected 
against losses due to overdrafts. 

In addition, the telautograph enables the teller 
to complete the transaction without fear of embar- 
rassing the depositor because the latter is unaware 
that his balance is being questioned and, therefore, 
is not offended as he might be if his account 
were openly questioned. Thus, again the bank is 
protected against loss, viz., that of the depositor’s 


goodwill. 


If your bookkeepers are located on the main floor, 
telautographs will permit you to move them to 
another floor and enable you to use the valuable 
floor space, which is now wasted, for a more appro- 
priate purpose. In this way, you not only will elimi- 
nate the disturbing noises of the bookkeeping 
machines, but your main banking floor will assume a 
more dignified appearance. 

Telautographs operate with the same efficiency re- 
gardless of whether your tellers are separated from the 
bookkeepers by a wall, several floors, or as in the 
case of a branch, by several miles. As a matter of 
fact, where all the bookkeeping for the branches as 
well as the main office is centralized at one office by 
means of telautograph, the branch teller can obtain 
balances or other information desired from the book- 
keeping department and, in general be served just 
as rapidly and efficiently as he would if they were 
all located in the one building. 





Interior Installations Cost But 28c Per Day For Each Station 
Those Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘‘G. B. 36’’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.25.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Current Railroad Operation ~ 
As It Affects Rail Bonds 


By E. JOSEPH SEIFERT* 


Nichols, Terry and Dickinson, Chicago 


The first report of a research study of current railroad opera- 
tion as it affects the value of the rail bonds held by banks. 


AILROAD securities, from an 
R investment standpoint, con- 

stitute one of the most con- 
fusing problems in the whole field 
of finance. The securities themselves 
are usually very complex, and this 
fact is aggravated by numerous out- 
side variables, including major labor 
problem, 6-hour day threat, general 
legislative trend, huge taxes, govern- 
ment ownership threat, surcharge 
elimination, and so on. 

It is the purpose of this and suc- 
ceeding articles to clarify some of 
this confusion by discussing the 
various phases of the situation, 
which are of paramount current in- 
terest at the moment, and to meet 
generalities with cold facts—for the 
benefit of interested investors. 


Labor Labor is the railroads’ 
greatest problem, as shown 
by the following table indicating 


how the average dollar of revenue 





is spent: 

WE vecaeackaeweansseS aaa $ .45 
Materials and supplies ........ 5 
PU. cesccksacncnwesiwensandees 5 
Depreciation and retirement ....  .06 
ROM os sagiaceeusetieaacccea che .08 
Miscellaneous expense ......... 06 
85 

Net railway operating income .. .15 
$1.00 


Unions have a stronger foothold 
in the railroad industry than in any 


other, and railroad labor therefore 

Number of 

Employees 
1929 1,661,000 
1930 1,448,000 
1931 1,259,000 
1932 1,032,000 
1933 971,000 
1934 1,008,000 
1935 994,000 


Aggregate Wages 
Per Mi. of Road Oper. Dollar of Wages Pd. 


*The author is recognized as one 
of the most practical and conserv- 
ative students of railroad bonds. 


is very unwieldy and _ inflexible. 
Despite this, the railroad industry 
seems to have the labor situation 
fairly well in hand, as indicated by 
the following table. We are espe- 
cially impressed with the stability 
of ‘‘Gross Revenue per Dollar of 
Wages Paid.’’ 

During the boom years, 1928 and 
1929, the number of railroad em- 


Gross Rev. per 


$11,990 $2.17 
10,530 2.07 
8,650 2.00 
6,260 2.07 
5,830 2.20 
6,360 2.15 
6,910 2.10 








Topay the average rail revenue is less than one cent for 


hauling a ton of freight a mile—beyond comparison, the 


cheapest inland transportation for the average of all com- 


modities, over all distances, between all points, in all seasons, 


and including all elements of cost. 
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ployees reached the lowest level dur- 
ing the pre-depression decade. In 
1929 the number of employees had 
been reduced to approximately the 
same level as in the 1921 depression. 
From 1929 to the low of the present 
depression, the number of employees 
was reduced an additional 40%. 
Since then, the number of employees 
has remained almost stationary, al- 
though the volume of traffic has been 
inereasing. This manifests a definite 
long term trend and exemplifies the 
mechanization that is brought about 
by abnormal wage demands of union 
labor. 

The depression has permitted the 
railroads to reduce the number of 
employees at a far greater rate than 
otherwise would have been possible. 
While some increase from present 
levels is expected, it is doubtful if 
the number would be increased to 
1929 levels despite a return to 1929 
levels in traffic. 

If traffic, freight rates, and wage 
scales all regain the 1929 level, but 
the number of employees is held to 
10% below 1929 levels, net railway 
operating income could be increased 
33% over 1929. This is greatly sig- 
nificant of possible potential earn- 
ings substantially in excess of the 
peak years 1926 and 1929. 


6-Hour Day We anticipate that 
A Threat there may be agita- 

tion in the next 
Congress to reduce hours of all labor 
to a 6-hour day, and possibly a 30- 
hour week. This is merely a goal, as 
labor has no desire for any flat uni- 
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The “ENGINEER” 


The interior of the driver’s cab of 
the Diesel-motored, streamlined train 
shown on the opposite page. 


form rate in all industries. However, 
agitation along these lines may be 
temporarily disturbing. We think 
these efforts will not be confined 
solely to the railroad industry. If 
such legislation is passed, it will ad- 
versely affect many industries be- 
sides the railroads, but we do not 
believe it will be passed. 

It is also likely that a special 6- 
hour bill for rail labor alone will be 
introduced in the next Congress, but 
we do not believe it will become a 
law. Mr. Roosevelt seems opposed 
to its passage at this time, as it 
would increase the expenses of the 
railroads more than $400,000,000 
annually, and he feels that the roads 
cannot carry this additional burden 
at present and still continue their 
recent volume of purchases, which is 
so necessary to the country’s com- 
plete business recovery. If, how- 
ever, this bill should become law. 
the effect of it would be to raise the 
labor cost by 334%, and bankrupt 
additional roads. 

It should be remembered that the 
railroad industry is one of the few 


inajor industries which have already 
re-established 1929 base wage rates, 
and whose average yearly compen- 
sation for employees is practically 
equivalent to the 1929 compensation, 
despite the fact that the average 
number of hours per employee is 
less than 1929. For this reason, 
there would seem to be less justifica- 
tion for labor demands in tlie rail- 
road field than in many others. 


General The railroad industry 

Legislative is presently receiving 

Trend the most favorable 

legislative considera- 
tion in many years to effect more 
equality of treatment with other 
transportation agencies. This is ex- 
tremely important because as total 
ecommerce of the country increases 
with national recovery, railroads 
will secure the needed volume if 
given equality of treatment. 
Recently passed or proposed legis- 
lation, looking toward more equality, 
inelude: 
1. Bill to regulate motor carriers 
—passed by Congress in 1935. 

2. Bill to regulate domestic water 
carriers—pending. 

3. Bill to eliminate long-and- 
short haul elause of I. C. C. 
Act—pending. 

The bill to eliminate the long-an‘- 





Six Current Railroad Problems 


1 Labor is the railroads’ great- 
est problem, but the industry 
seems to have the labor situation 
well in hand. 


2 The 6-hour day, if imposed 
upon the railroads, would raise 
the labor cost as much as 3314% 
and bankrupt additional roads, 
but we believe this threat will 
not materialize in the near future 
because there would seem to be 
less justification for labor de- 
mands in the railroad field than 
in many others. 


3 Recent general legislative 
trend is the most favorable in 
many years. The bill to eliminate 
the long-and-short haul clause of 
the I. C. C. Act, which passed the 
House but not the Senate in the 
last session, seems to have better 
chances for passage at the present 
session than a year ago. Relief 
from this burden would be a 


great factor in restoring railroad 
prosperity. 

4 Taxes—Despite the fact that 
the railroad industry pays huge 
taxes, it seems to have the tax 
situation fairly well in hand, with 
the 1935 tax bill the smallest 
since the present depression be- 
gan. 


5 Government Ownership— 
We do not give much weight to 
the possibility of Government ac- 
quisition of railroads in the near 
future. 


6 Surcharges—When, as, and 
if eliminated entirely, there will 
be, at least temporarily, a reduc- 
tion of income; but in the early 
months of 1937, and for the full 
year 1937, we estimate that traffic 
will increase over 1936 double 
the amount necessary to offset 
the loss of surcharges. 
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short haul clause passed the House 
at the last session, but did not pass 
the Senate due primarily to a one 
man filibuster. It received far 
greater support in the House than 
its sponsors had contemplated, and 
its chances for passage at the pres- 
ent session seem much better than a 
year ago. 

When the long-and-short haul 
clause was passed in 1910, railroads 
were our only important form of 
inland transportation. That was be- 
fore the Panama Canal was opened, 
and before we had spent billions of 
dollars on waterways and highways. 
Today conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent. 

This clause provides that railroad 
rates to any point may not be lower 
than those to a less distant point on 
the same route, except in very 
limited eases. The practical effect 
of the clause in recent years has been 
to prevent railways from handling 
a tremendous volume of competitive 
traffic, diverted to other means of 
transportation. In many instances 
the result has been to give the latter 
a practical monopoly, to the exclu- 
sion of the railways. Obviously, re- 
lief from this burden of the long- 
and-short haul clause might well be 
the greatest single factor in restor- 
ing railroad prosperity. 

Some pending legislation is def- 


.\ 





The Chicago Northwestern-Union Pacific’s newest streamliner, pulling into the station 
at Chicago, concluding one of its 191 hour runs from the Rocky Mountain capital. 


initely unfavorable, including the 
following, all of which we expect 
will be rejected by Congress: 

1. The 6-hour bill—which would 
change the basis for overtime 
from 8 to 6 hours. 

2. The train limit bill—which 
would in effect limit freight 
trains to an average of less 
than 60 ears. 

3. The full crew bill—to require 
additional men on many classes 
of trains. 


Despite the fact that the 
railroad industry has long 
been the victim of political attack, 
it seems to have the tax situation 
fairly well in hand, as indicated by 
the following table. We are espe- 
cially impressed with the reduction 
in recent years in ‘‘taxes per dollar 
of gross revenues’’. 


Taxes 


Gross 
Revenues 
1929 $6,300,000,000 
1930 5,300,000,000 
1931 4,200,000,000 
1932 3,100,000,000 
1933 3,100,000,000 
1934 3,300,000,000 
1935 3,400,000,000 


The above figures represent taxes 
paid to local, state, and national tax 
collectors. The 1935 tax bill was the 
smallest since the present depression 
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began; and the percentage of rev- 
enues consumed by taxes in 1935 was 
lower than in any year since the 
present business recovery began. 


Government Extreme inflation, 
Ownership terrifically in- 

creased taxes, 
and/or drastic inereases in labor 


costs might ultimately pave the way 
for government ownership of the 
railroads, but we believe none of 
these is a reasonable near-term ex- 
pectancy. 

There is less chance today than in 
several years for government owner- 
ship of railroads. This is due to sev- 
eral factors: 

The number of railroad employees 
is now the smallest in several years 
(40% less than in 1929) so that poli- 
tical pressure from this source is 
declining. 


Gross Cents in tax per dollar 
Taxes of gross revenues 
$396,000,000 6.3 
348,000,000 6.6 
303,000,000 7.2 
275,000,000 8.8 
249,000,000 8.0 
239,000,000 7.3 
236,000,000 6.8 


The American public is becoming 
more and more tax conscious and 
increasingly wary that government 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Gosoph Stagg Lawrence 


Says: 


Control Succeeds Recovery 


HEN the history of the 
times is written with a de- 
tachment not possible for 


contemporaries, the decade of the 
thirties will probably be described 
as an era in which the government, 
hitherto largely concerned with the 
political, personal, and property 
rights of the individual, assumed 
responsibility for his material wel- 
fare. The period may be described 
as the dawn of economic democracy, 
or economic control, or some similar 
phrase. Certainly there are sub- 
stantial elements in the population 
who think that such an objective is 
both desirable and possible. They 
point to the recent election as an un- 
equivocal popular mandate to con- 
tinue current efforts in that direc- 
tion. 


Discipline vs. 


Without debating 
Indulgence 


either the desirabil- 
ity or possibility of 
ever realizing through the power of 
the state the stabilization of pros- 
perity and the elimination of de- 
pressions, we suggest that the prog- 
ress of control from this point on 
will be attended by problems of 
greater difficulty than those which 
attended control during recovery. 

Increasing emphasis must be 
placed on restraining devices. Stim- 
ulants and pump priming must give 
way to brakes and discipline. The 
masters of authority may discover 
to their distress that it is much 
easier to administer brandy than 
eastor oil, much easier to indulge 
than to discipline. 


Reform vs. 


Although Washington 
Recovery 


is passing through a 
transition stage in 
which the word recovery is being 
replaced by restraint (to yield later 
to some more suitable term such as 
stabilization) it must not be as- 
sumed that the change is as sudden 
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as all that. On the contrary, re- 
straint and discipline have been a 
part of the program since the spring 
of 1933. It has been called reform. 
The opposition and editorial critics 
have fulminated at some length 
against the alleged inconsistency of 
attempting reform and recovery at 
the same time. It was claimed that 
the two were mutually opposed, that 
the pressure for reform was in- 
spired by vindicative political mo- 
tives, that prosperity would be cruci- 
fied on the cross of vengeance, and 
so on. Whether the argument lacked 
merit or whether recovery has been 
achieved in spite of any retarding 
effects of reform, the fact is now 
beyond question that recovery has 
been realized, that it has reached a 
stage where business exuberance may 
be an actual danger. 


Where Spanking The point to be 
is Safe emphasized here 
is that the disci- 
pline which the state has applied to 
date, under the guise of reform, has 
been directed against groups which 
had become politically impotent— 
groups which had been popularly 
designated as the scapegoats for 
frustrated citizens. The banking and 
financial community has been the 
exclusive beneficiary of the govern- 
ment’s restraining measures. In de- 
fense of its own vigor in applying 
discipline, the government has stated 
that it was necessary to prevent the 
recurrence of those abuses which 
brought the country upon the evil 
days of the earlier thirties. 
Assuming that the action was 
taken in good faith and not because 
it had political merit, it must be ree 
ognized that bankers and brokers 
represent but a small fraction of 
the population, that they are on a 
wealth and income plane distinctly 
above the average, and that they 
were associated with the most spec- 


tacular drama of the depression. 
Therefore, restraining measures di- 
rected against these classes through 
the two security acts, the Banking 
Act of 1935 and the Utility Act of 
1935, were safe and met with popu- 
lar approval. The discipline and 
control exercised to date has been 
politically attractive. 


There is a limit to 
which bankers and 
brokers can be regu- 
lated in order to prevent the next 
depression. At some point the gov- 
ernment, if it pursues in good faith 
the objective of control, must take 
steps which may be unpopular, 
which may conflict with its own 
interest, or both. In spite of a bla- 
tant confidence to the contrary, there 
is also an unpleasant suspicion in 
the minds of our leading economic 
engineers that some of the controls, 
which it seems should be applied at 
this point, may have entirely un- 
foreseen effects—all of which will 
certainly be attributed to the con- 
trolling authorities. Consider, for 
example, the Walsh-Healy Act. 
From the viewpoint of the labor 
liberals, this law seemed to compel a 
large group of producers, who did 
business with the government, to 
observe those standards of wages 
and hours, and those working con- 
ditions ‘(ineluding collective bar- 
gaining) which the Schechter deci- 
sion had outlawed. No such effect 
has been realized. On the contrary 
departments of the government, 
conspicuous among which are the 
army and navy, have asked re- 
peatedly for bids on necessary mate- 
rials and received no response. The 
proffered assurances of embarrassed 
officials that the law does not mean 
what it seems to mean, and that 
producers may safely bid on con- 
tracts without fear of the law, has 
fallen largely on deaf ears. 


Unforeseen 


Effects 
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Control for the It is this fear 
Sake of Appearance of unforeseen 

mischief 
which dampens the ardor of the 
authoritarians for control. They are 
distinetly disturbed by the course of 
stock market prices and the pos- 
sibility, now increasingly clear, that 
the country is facing a period of 
rapidly rising living costs. Some of 
the recent rise in the stock market 
has unquestionably been due to the 
strong interest of foreign investors. 
The Department of Commerce and 
the governors of the Fedéral Reserve 
Board have both released figures on 
the subject. It seems that foreign 
investments in this country now ap- 
proximate seven billions, that between 
four and five billions of this is in 
such a form that it could be speedily 
liquidated. During the past 14 
months, approximately a billion net 
has gone into the stock market. This 
has boosted security prices and, 
since much of this capital has come 
here in the form of gold, it has at 
the same time increased bank re- 
serves to the point where they seem 
excessive in relation to probable fu- 
ture needs. The latter problem has 
been met in part by one increase in 
reserve requirements of 50%. This 
step was taken, it is suspected, 
largely because it was safe and could 
be used as a refutation of inflation 
charges. There is a limit to the ex- 
tent and value of this type of con- 
trol. 


Limits to The control 
Liquidity 


now con- 
templated involves some 
restriction of the privi- 
lege of liquidation. The option to 
withdraw their investments still re- 
sides entirely in the alien owners. 
Although there seems to be no pres- 
ent discernible reason for a con- 
certed withdrawal, the possibility is 
there, and the world has been treated 
to demonstrations of mass liquida- 
tion during the last five years which 
eannot be ignored. England’s aban- 
donment of gold in September, 1931, 
was the result of concerted liquida- 
tion by foreign owners of English 
deposits. Our own stock market 
erash was the result of an hysterical 
rush for liquidation. Hundreds of 
sound banks in this country were 
pushed to the wall because too many 
depositors tried to liquidate their 
deposits at the same time. Liquidity 
at times is a highly dangerous agent 
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which may explode the inflammable 
elements in an unstable situation. 

The government has already taken 
some steps to reduce this hazard. 
The F.D.I.C. is an attempt to pro- 
tect bank depositors and _ banks 
against the consequences of exces- 
sive liquidity. The high margin re- 
quirements for the purchase of secu- 
rities is a similar safeguard applied 
to the stock market. The refusal of 
the government to redeem its cur- 
reney in gold is an absolute check 
against any run on the currency 
such as occurred in England in the 
fall: of 1931 and in this country in 
the spring of 1933. Limits have been 
imposed on daily price fluctuations 
in the grain markets for the same 
reason. 


Graceful All 
Retreat 


these controls in 
the aggregate do not 
seem adequate to insure, 
shall we say, ‘‘stabilization.’’ From 
this point on, two courses are open. 
One is to assume with frank logic 
the full responsibility of further 
measures, no matter where the chips 
may fall. The first step would cer- 
tainly be a balancing of the budget 
and a rapid reduction in relief and 
public works expenditures. This 
seems at the time of writing to be 
definitely under way, although it is 
encountering the most strenuous op- 
position. A second step would be to 
remove artificial control from the 
money market, which has so far been 
exactingly regulated for the benefit 
of the Treasury and for whatever 
stimulus to recovery a low money 
rate could provide. The difficulties 
here are obvious. Higher rates would 
inerease the cost of Federal financ- 
ing and might have an unfavorable 








effect on bond prices which could 
seriously—in some instances fatally 
—injure banks with heavy holdings 
of bonds. A third step would be to 
remove all restraints on production, 
both agricultural and _ industrial. 
Rising prices are usually the result 
of a relative scarcity of goods and 
a relative redundance of buying 
power. In any given situation, arti- 
ficial searcity can only aggravate the 
tendency toward rising prices. 

The greatest obstacle to the fore- 
going is that it calls for the sur- 
render of power by governmental 
agencies naturally interested in their 
own preservation and importance. 
Control has created vested interests 
which will not easily be unseated. 


Pointing at the The other course is 
Other Fellow to educate the pub- 

lie in the belief 
that any future collapse must be 
laid at the door of private enterprise 
in spite of the authority for control 
which the government has assumed. 
Unworthy as it is, there is a faint 
suspicion that this educational pro- 
cess has already started. Fortu- 
nately for private enterprise, this 
task will be most difficult. In un- 
remitting and relentless investiga- 
tions, fully exploited by the Wash- 
ington publicity mills, the govern- 
ment has persuaded the public that 
all the ills of the cycle are due to 
entrepreneurial malfeasance’ and 
that a big enough stick in the hands 
of the proper bureaus will effectually 
prevent any recurrence of previous 
ills. To undo the effect of four years 
of vehement and thoroughly pene- 
trating publicity is both a difficult 
and delicate task. 








More Banks In Small Towns 


And State Charters Lead In 
Popularity By A Wide Mar- 
gin In All But Seven States 


It is surprising to learn, 
when the actual figures 
are tabulated, that 3,094 
operating banks are lo- 
cated in towns with less 
than 500 population. This is 19.44% 
of all the banks in existence on June 
30, 1936. When you add the banks in 
other small towns, with populations 
between 500 and 1,000, you have a 
total of 5,784 which is the largest 
total in any population group, and 
represents 36.4% of all the banks. 

The next largest group is in towns 
with a population between 1,000 and 
5,000. There are 5,964 towns with 
this amount of population, and in 
these towns there are 5,156 operat- 
ing banks. These facts are revealed 
by the first complete tabulation ever 
made of all the facts presented in 





RAND MSNALLY 
LETTER SIZE OUTLINE MAP 


UNITED STATES 


WHERE STATE BANKS PREDOMINATE. 


The first of a series of studies in which all the infor- 
mation given about every bank in the United States, 
in the Blue Book, has been tabulated and compared. 


Rand M©Nally Bankers Directory. 
This is the first progress report in 
a research study of these figures, 
others of which will appear in sue- 
ceeding issues. 

In order to be able to classify 
banks in any way desired, a punch 
card device has been used, each card 
representing a bank. Around the 
edges of this ecard are holes, each 
hole representing a certain type of 
information. By cutting out the 
edge of the hole, the classification 
group to which the bank belongs is 
indicated. In order to discover how 
many banks belong to the classifica- 
tion, the ecards with these punch in- 
dications are sorted out and the 
number counted. 

In this way, all banks were clas- 
sified by size of town and by kind 





Plain numbers indicate the excess of State banks over National. 
Circled numbers indicate the excess of National over State. 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


of bank, as shown in Table 1. By 
this tabulation, we learn that the 
banks in the 382 cities with popula- 
tions of over 25,000 make up 13.9% 
of the total of all banks. It is per- 
haps surprising to learn that state 
banks predominate in these cities, 
the percentage being 62.92%, with 
35.85% national banks, and 1.22% 
private banks. 

In Table 2, we see that state banks 
predominate in every population 
classification. The two classifications 
of 5,000 to 10,000 and 10,000 to 25,- 
000, however, show a close race 
between state and national charters. 
Nevertheless, the percentage is in 
favor of state banks in both places. 

In towns with less than 500 pop- 
ulation, 86% of the banks have state 
charters, and 3% are private banks, 
with 10.8% national banks. In towns 
with a population between 500 and 
1,000, state banks predominate to 
the extent of 72.8%, with national 
banks 25.24% and private banks, 
1.8%. 

In the country as a whole, state 
banks represent 64.83%, national 
banks 33.69%, and private banks 
1.47%. 

If we are interested in learning 
what proportion of the total state 

nks are located in the smaller 
towns, we find in Table 3 that 25.83% 
are in towns with less than 500 
population, 44.82% are in towns 
with less than 1,000 population, 
73.17% are in towns with less than 
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Table 1. Total Banks by 








Kind and Size of Town 

















Pec Cent Cumulative Cumulative 
Population State | National Private Total pe Percentages Percentages 
of Towns Banks | Banks Banks Banks All Banks Beginning Beginning 
"| aoe at Bottom — 
Under 500....| 2,665 335 94 3,094 19.44 19.44 100.03 
500-1,000....} 1,960 679 51 2,690 16.96 36.40 80.59 
1,000—5,000 ..| 2,924 2,186 46 5,156 32.40 68.80 63.63 
5,000—10,000 . 724 723 9 1,456 9.15 * 77.95 31.23 
10,000—25,000. 650 645 x 1,302 8.18 86.13 22.08 
Over 25,000. .| 1,390 795 27 2,212 13.90 100.03 13.90 
Totals. 10,313 5,363 234 15,910  100.00% 
Per cent of all 
banks. . 64.83 33.69 1.47 100% 





Table 2. Percentages of Each Kind of Bank by Size of Town 


Population of Towns 





Under 500....... 
NES bios 6:cis Iw talcauen teeter 
RD ONIN. vies ooo wicivnde cdeces de 
aa. 





Per Cent of All Banks. 


Pere - ages 


State _ 





Percentages Percentages 


_ of _ of 
National Banks} Private Banks 


86. 10.8 3. 
72.8 25.24 1.8 
56.94 42.35 9 
49.72 49.65 61 
49.92 49.54 53 
62.92 35.85 1.22 
64.83 33.69 1.47 








Table 3. Percentages of State Banks in Each Size of Town 





> . Under 500- 1,000- 5,000—  10,000—- Over 
Population 500 | 1,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 25,000 | 7°tals 
Number of 
State Banks....| 2,665 1,960 2,924 724 650 1,392 10,313 
Percentages of all 
State Banks....} 25.83 18.99 28.35 7.01 6.29 13.49 99.96 
Cumulative 
Percentages.....| 25.83 44.82 73.17 80.18 86.47 99.96 





Table 4. Percentages of National Banks in Each Size of Town 





. Under 500- 1,000- 5,000- 10,000- Over 
Population 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 10,000 25,000 | 25,000 
Number of Natl. Banks... . 335 679 2,186 723 645 795 
Percentages of all Natl. 
Banks. . rote Br tee 6.24 12.66 40.76 13.48 12.02 14.82 
( ‘umulative Percentages. 2 6.24 18.90 | 59.66 73.14 85.16 99.98 








5,000 population. In addition to 
this, the percentages for each popu- 
lation class are given. 

In Table 4, the percentage of na- 
tional banks in each size of town is 
shown, and we learn that 59.66% of 
the national banks are in towns with 
less than 5,000 population. It is 
interesting to see from the various 
tables that the towns with popula- 
tions between 1,000 and 5,000 have 
the most banks, in most states. They 
have the most banks of any popula- 
tion size when the whole country is 
considered. They have the most 
state banks and the most national 
banks, but they do not have the 
most private banks. The towns under 
500 population predominate in pri- 
vate banks. 
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Possibly, one reason for this is 
that there are more towns in this 
classification than in any other ex- 
cept those under 1,000. The number 
of towns by size of population is 
shown in Rand M®Nally’s Commer- 
cial Atlas for 1936 as follows: 


Under 1,000 . 114,419 
1,000-5,000 5,964 
5,000-10,.000 . ..... 1,078 
10,000-25,000 ..... 641 
Over 25,000 ...... 382 
In the full page table, all the 


figures by states are given, so that 
any other totals or compilations may 
be made for single states or for any 
grouping of states. 

The number of private banks has 
been declining since 1922, when there 
were 1,118. Today, there are only 


235. These are located as follows: 


| a er 
CANOE sig -+S44. % are ee 
a 
NEI, 5G" an Ses See ss kc ts a 
SP ere ee ee 
MO 5k A ae ee 
MICHIOEN 6g tw oe BO 
OW GIEOY kk ane ss ae a 
ENO ROME <a we he wt 
NO. hid oer oo ee, ee 
Pennsylvania ....... 18 
South Carolina. ...... 1 
i ee 


These seivate bane, as indicated 
in the table, are located in towns of 
all sizes. For example, 94 are in 
towns with less than 500 population. 
Fifty-one are in towns with a popu- 
lation between 500 and 1,000. Forty- 
six are in towns with a population 
between 1,000 and 5,000. Nine are 
in towns with a population between 
5,000 and 10,000. Seven are in towns 
with a population between 10,000 
and 25,000, and 28 are in cities with 
a population of 25,000 or more. The 
predominance is in the smaller 
towns. 

At various intervals, discussion is 
stimulated regarding the trend to- 
ward one type of bank or another. 
Very definitely there is a trend away 
from private banks, for their num- 
ber has consistently declined over a 
period of years. 

There has also been a continual 
decline in numbers of both national 
banks and state banks. Since 1922, 
the percentage has changed slightly 
in favor of national banks. The 
trend, however, is hardly sufficiently 
marked to warrant making any 
claims one way or the other. On 
June 30, 1922, there were 8,266 na- 
tional banks and 21,974 state banks: 
On June 30, 1936, there were 5,363 
national banks and 10,313 state 
banks. The proportion in 1922 was 
as 21% to 1, and in 1936 it is about 
2 to 1. 

It is difficult, however, to get any 
convineing evidence regarding a 
trend, from these figures. Again we 
must say, as was said in July, 1934, 
‘*Well managed banks succeed, 
whether large or small, in village 
or city, old or young, unit, branch 
or chain.’’ 

Management is not always appar- 
ent in statistics of banks. In fact, 
it has been difficult to put together 
a formula for bank management 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Betore Honoring 


Be Sure Of 


Trust Account Checks 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


This Indianapolis authority on banking law 
warns of the extreme importance of signature 
ecards in handling checks on trust accounts. 


ENERALLY speaking, as 
G between a bank and an indi- 

vidual depositor, the hororing 
of the latter’s check, where the sig- 
nature varies from that upon the 
bank’s signature card, is optional 
with the bank. And where a check 
so signed is honored, the signature 
being in fact that of the depositor, 
the latter will usually be bound 
thereby. 

However, this rule does not apply 
to trust accounts, where the rights 
of third parties are involved, for 
here, it appears, the signature card 
is controlling. So that in honoring a 
check drawn upon such an account 
the bank acts at its peril, unless it 
traces the signature card. A nice 
point this, and as an illustration of 
judicial reasoning thereon and the 
possible danger to a bank in over- 
looking it, the following case may be 
examined with profit. 

Here one Singler succeeded an- 
other man as treasurer of a school 
district. Singler wrote the defend- 
ant, a bank, informing it of his 
election as treasurer and inclosed a 
cheek for $996.63, which he stated 
belonged to the school district. He 
further stated that he wished to 
open a checking account therewith 
to be used for the school. 

The defendant bank acknowledged 


receipt of the check, stated that it 
had opened the account as requested, 
and mailed Singler a signature card 
to be filled out by him..In due time 
the bank received the card back and 
it earried the authorized signature 
as: 

‘*Joe Singler, Treas.’’ 

Following this, deposits were made 
to the account from time to time, 
some of which was not school money. 
Singler drew upon the account at 
intervals, and checks thereon in the 
amount of $869.32 were honored by 
the bank upon his signature only, 
without the addition of the word 
‘‘Treas.’’ Singler died and the 
surety upon his bond was called 
upon to make up certain deficiencies 
in his accounts. 

The surety paid this, and filed the 
instant suit against the defendant 
bank to hold it liable for the school 
district money that it had permitted 
Singler to check out upon his signa- 
ture alone. This on the ground that 
since the bank knew the nature of 
the deposit, it had no right to honor 
checks drawn thereon unless they 
were signed in accordance with the 
signature ecard filed when the ac- 
count was opened. 

The trial court rendered judgment 
against the bank for the amount in- 
volved, namely, $869.32. The bank 
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Because, in the court’s opinion, the 
bank was negligent in accepting this 
depositor’s checks without his full 
signature as given on the signature 
card, it was held liable for deficien- 
cies in his account. 


appealed, and the higher court in 
quoting from the record evidence of. 
the bank’s cashier, in respect to the 
functions of the signature card, in 
part, said: 

Q. ‘‘The card was mailed out to 
Mr. Singler and returned by him 
after he had signed it’’ 

yaa | eatin 

Q. ‘‘This card is kept by the bank 
for the purpose of showing what 
signature is authorized on checks 
drawn against this account, is it 
not?’’ A. ‘*Yes.’’ 

Q. ‘‘And the authorized signature 
as shown by this card would be ‘Joe 
Singler, Treas.’, would it not?’’ 
A “Te 

Following the foregoing, the court 
in reasoning upon the liability of 
the bank, and in affirming the judg- 
ment rendered, said, among other 
things : 

‘‘The bank knew the so-called 
trust character of the deposits— 
knew that the money deposited was 
in a real sense the money of the 
school district. It knew that the 
account was in succession of the ac- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The Bankers Monthly Announces 


A Program Of Research For 1937 


EGINNING in June, 1929, 
this magazine has consistently 


promoted the idea of banking 
research. By promotional articles 
and by examples of research studies 
published in these pages, the sub- 
ject has been kept before the bankers 
of the country. 

As a result, there are now active 
research committees in practically all 
bankers’ associations, both national 
and state. 

There are three types of research. 
One type can be profitably made 
only by national organizations. An- 
other ean be made by state commit- 
tees. A third can be made by indi- 
vidual banks. The benefits that can 
be obtained from the latter were 
indicated in the article by Thomas 
C. Boushall on page 722 of the De- 
cember, 1936 issue. 

In the September, 1936 issue, Mr. 
Boushall gave specific suggestions 
for the work of a state research 
committee. Many of these sugges- 
tions have since been carried out by 
the chairmen of state committees. 

Statistical research requires much 
compilation, many hours of time, a 
liberal application of the analytical 
ability, and exhaustive discussion 
and trial. Personal-investigation re- 
search consists of compiling the ex- 
periences of a number of individ- 
uals who have made improvements 
in the technique of a certain type 
of work. Both these types of re- 
search have been reported in this 
magazine. 

From now on, more emphasis will 












BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


be given to research reports, for this 
has become known as the only bank- 
ing publication devoting itself pri- 
marily to the research type of study. 

Our statistical studies involve a 
great mass of the figures of banking 
which have been compiled during 
the past 65 years by Rand M°Nally 
Bankers Directory. A special re- 
search staff has been engaged during 
the past several months in making 
analyses of these figures that have 
never been made before. That type 
of research will be reported in at 
least eight issues of 1937. 

Personal-investigation reports will 
be published in every issue. That is, 
progress reports of studies being 
conducted as our 1937 program will 
be made, each one of which will con- 
tain definite ideas which can be used 
by individual banks. 

The statistical type of study is 
represented in the list printed in the 
panel on this page by the items, 
‘*Statistical, Studies Of Banking 
Figures’’, and ‘‘ Analysis Of Bank- 
ing Laws.’’ 


The personal-investigation type is 
represented by the other items in 
that list. 

The study which we eall ‘‘An- 
alysis Of Types Of Bonds Held By 
Banks’’ will be made by a corps of 
experts in bond analysis and eredit 
studies. In this issue, for example, 
is one of the most important of these 
studies, by E. Joseph Seifert, one of 
the country’s best-known spécialists 
in railroad bonds. 

We have heard of ballistics ex- 
perts in police departments, but up 
to now, perhaps, few bankers have 
heard of a bank expert in ballistics 
and protection against bandits. 
Dunean Walker is such an expert. 
He will report, during 1937, on a 
series of research studies and experi- 
ments in the training of bank police 
officers, and in the elimination of the 
risk of holdup. 

In order that our readers will 
recognize these reports from month 
to month, a design like the one 
printed on this page will appear 
with each progress report. 

It is believed that by publishing 
each phase of a study, our readers 
will be able to get more value from 
the research work carried out by 
our staff, than if the entire report 
had to be read at once. Instead of 
waiting twelve months to get the 
results of a report, you will have a 
part of the study every issue and 
some of the ideas can be put to im- 
mediate use. The complete study 
will then be summarized at the end 
of the year. 





Research Studies For 1937 


1 Statistical Studies of Bank- 
ing Figures. 


2 Analysis Of Banking Laws. 


3 Analysis of Types of Bonds 


Held By Banks. 
4 What Is 


Adequate Insur- 
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A preliminary list. Others may be added later. 


ance For Credit Protection? 
5 Loan Policies And Credit 
Analysis. 
6 Improvements In Bookkeep- 
ing Forms And The Use Of 
Equipment. 


7 Management And Sale Of 


“Other Real Estate”. 


8 Methods Of Educating The 
Public. 


9 Protection Against Holdup. 


10 Improved Personnel Manage- 
ment. 
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Research In Banking—No. 3 


Recapture Your Markets - 


Competition 


‘*Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
wish to leave the impression that 
scientific research is the panacea for 
all ills...., but it is the best antidote 
of which I know for the sting of com- 
petition and change.’’ 

—C. M. A. STINE 


ANKING has allowed its pre- 
occupation with its own 
detailed problems to blind its 

vision in respect to competition that 
has grown up around its doors in 
private and publie agencies. When 
banking refused to adapt its services 
to meet a financial need of the com- 
munity, some stalwart spirits would 
get together and create such an 
agency. 
Building and loan associations, 
cooperative credit unions, insurance 
societies, mortgage loan companies, 
real estate agents acting as loan 
brokers for distant insurance com- 
panies—all have invaded a field that 
alert banking might have kept for 
itself, and that it may, even now, 
intelligently recapture by proper 
study and necessary legal action. 
In exploring these fields, however, 
it must be remembered that the 
financing of capital goods construc- 
tion is a function which differs im- 
portantly from the financing of con- 
sumer goods manufacture. Unless 
research shall not only indicate the 
existence of new fields for profitable 
banking enterprise and service, but 
shall also point out a method, if one 
exists, by which those fields may be 
served without offending the basic 
distinction between capital goods 
financing and consumer goods finane- 
ing, we may well find ourselves in a 
new storm of unwittingly produced 
economic disorder. In other words, 
research must, in this connection, 
deal with economie principles in con- 
junction with its search for profits. 


If banking fails to serve a community need, some other 
agency will. In the third of his series, our author points out 
some of the avenues of additional revenue which banks have 
neglected and which proper research might make available. 


‘By THOMAS ( 


> BOUSHALL 


President, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Governmental agencies already 
established began to multiply more 
rapidly with the advent of the Farm 
Credit Administration in financing a 
greater part of agricultural produe- 
tion, marketing, and distribution— 
including cooperative marketing as- 
sociations. There are the land banks 
for capital loans, as well as the cur- 
rent production financing. There are 
the Home Owner’s Loan Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Building and Loan 
Associations, the Federal Credit 
Union, and the Home Loan Banks to 
finance the building and loan asso- 
ciations. There is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to finance busi- 
nesses and handle mortgages. 


Modernization 
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If bank research had been early 
applied to housing problems, it is 
difficult to know how much of the 
business of these agencies, public 
and private, could have been re- 
tained within the banking group. 
Banks have stayed out of much of 
these added functions because in 
their opinion they were unsafe, or 
unprofitable, or inadaptable, to bank- 
ing. But research, applied today in 
the light of the experience of these 
agencies, could point the way to 
choose bank services that could be. 
safely and profitably performed, and 
could eliminate those that are unsafe 
and unprofitable and leave them for 
hardier souls who are willing to risk 
their organizations on the basis of 
opinion as opposed to fact. 

There are brokers who take orders 
for stock and bond sales, wire them 
to the exchanges and collect commis- 
sions from bank customers for their 
purely fiscal service. No work is in- 
volved, merely bookkeeping credits 
and debits, reports and notices. In- 
surance agents come in to collect 
commissions for sending in signed 
applications to insurance companies 
to protect the bank and the bank’s 
eustomers on risks assumed. The 
bank pays out these commissions 
either directly or through the cus- 
tomer. Is there not a basis for study 
as to why banks cannot perform 
these purely clerical services for 
their customers at either reduced 
costs or profit to the bank? It would 
require no great study to produce 
facts as opposed to opinions. 
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Adverse Legislation 


Again, banks haphazardly accept 
payments for telephone, water, gas 
and electric bills, and some forms of 
taxes. In other instances of identical 
relationship, they do not accept such 


payments. Some banks perform 
these services free, some make a 
charge. Fact would’ supersede 


opinion as to the best practice to 
follow. 

The Government operates a Postal 
Savings System, and at the same 
time conducts the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The Federal 
Reserve banks vary savings interest 
rates in different districts, but do not 
change Postal Savings rates. Con- 
fusion, competition, and division 
develop. Research studies could 
bring this situation to light in the 
interest of local banking and the 
local public as well. 

The Government will hardly take 
the initiative in caring for the 
banks’ interests, if banks are apa- 
thetic toward the situation. Nor will 
the Government pay much heed to 
criticism that is of a complaining 
nature, whereas constructive pro- 
grams based on developed facts can 
be more persuasive when the matter 
is to be aired before the public as 
the prospective beneficiary of a bet- 
ter program. 

The private, organized competi- 
tive groups have pushed laws 
through many legislative halls, pre- 
venting banking from engaging in 
what could be lawful, profitable bank 
activities. Banking can see to the 
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repeal of these laws and re-acquire 
lost business, if it first learns what 
the circumstances are and proves 
that the public will benefit by such 
action. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is fastened on the bank- 
ing structure today, constructively 
or otherwise, by reason of banking’s 
neglect of its own problems and the 
conditions that existed within its 
own household. If banking ever 
wishes to see this agency liquidated, 
it will have to develop a sufficiently 
strong program of reform and con- 
trol, efficiency and safety of opera- 
tion, to assure to a patient public 
that the suspension of 1933 cannot 
oceur again. 

Unorganized thought, uninformed 
discussion at group, state, and na- 
tional meetings will not suffice. A 
thorough, well-financed study of 
wide proportions and fundamental 
investigation is first necessary in 
order to recommend and see enacted 
into law many basie corrections .in 
banking practice, before the public 
will willingly permit the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to be 
liquidated. 

And yet, if the banks will conform 
to strict regulations of credit exten- 
sion and investment policy in the 
full interest of public money en- 
trusted to them; if they will eradi- 
eate practices of favoring directors 
and friends with undeserved loans; 
and if they will confine investments 
to items of investment calibre that 
have been passed upon by coopera- 
tive bank research and analysis de- 
partments, there will be no need for 
a Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 
ation—if there is, in turn, a freedom 
of discount at the Federal Reserve 
banks related to sound assets that at 
the moment may be slow in final 
liquidation but are inherently, ulti- 
mately sound. 

There is one form of insidious 
competition that banks are inclined 
to disregard entirely because of their 
lack of enlightened self-interest in 
local as well as sectional cooperation. 
There is a stupid practice, sometimes 
within a bank’s own group of cus- 
tomers, of lending money to one cus- 
tomer to compete with and destroy 
another customer. Here is a mer- 
chant or a manufacturer, large or 
small, doing a good business in the 
territory being served. It may be a 
grocer or a druggist in a given part 


of town, for example. Along comes 
another person who, seeing his suc- 
cess, desires to set up in competition. 
He goes to a bank and borrows the 
requisite added money to go into 
business. Sooner or later, in many 
cases, one or the other merchant 
breaks down by reason of his inabil- 
ity to survive on the resulting 
divided business. 

The customer loses his money, the 
bank loses its money—all because 
the bank did not check the territory 
to determine if there were room for 
another similar service in the same 
section. This principle applies in 
manufacturing, distribution, and 
services of various sorts, whether 
local, national or international. Co- 
operation between banks to deter- 
mine if credit to A will ruin B, or 
vice versa, may stop a seemingly de- 
sirable loan here and there, but it 
would save much money for the pub- 
lie and banker alike. But little re- 
search would be required to prevent 
such short-sighted practice and 
would tend to cut wasteful bank- 
ruptecies in the territory as well. 
There would be no necessary danger 
of strangling competition but only 
intelligent application of credit ex- 
tension based on known facts. 

The agencies that could be en- 
rolled in such types of research 
would consist of the national and 
state banking associations, sectional 
groups within the state associations, 
county and city clearing house asso- 
ciations, various trade associations, 
chambers of commerce, cooperative 
societies and the colleges and univer- 
sities in given areas. 

When the study approaches the 
overlapping functions of the corre- 
spondent bank system and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, there is a vast 
field of inquiry that leads to the 
establishment of service by banks for 
banks that should give the private 
bank compensatory advantages over 
Government banking facilities. No 
bank or group of banks can afford to 
set out on such a course except on 
the basis of well established facts, 
both as to the costs to be incurred by 
themselves and benefits to be derived 
by banks using such services. 

Under the Banking Act of 1935 
there are so many possibilities of 
rediscount and so many classes of 
rediscountable paper that commer- 
cial correspondent banks have little 
to offer their customer banks that 
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Federal Reserve membership does 
not now provide. Instead of discour- 
aging studies to develop competitive 
assistance, this fact should prompt- 
ly stimulate research into sound 
services not available under Federal 
Reserve rules. 

An example in this category is the 
installment type of paper arising out 
of time sales. Is it eligible for dis- 
eount and hence can a member bank 
discount this paper for a non-mem- 
ber bank which has extended credit 
to a finance company—and yet be 
sure that it, the member bank, can 
use this paper at a Reserve bank? 
If so, a whole new light is thrown on 
a heretofore dark area. And in such 
light perhaps the non-member and 
member bank both will begin to ac- 
cept this type of paper directly from 
a dealer or directly lend to a bor- 
rower and eliminate the finance com- 
pany intermediary, either cutting 
eosts to the consumer or finding a 
profit heretofore denied it. 

As to competition between the 
local bank and the metropolitan bank 
for the account or divided account 
of a large local business too big for 
the local bank to handle alone, there 
is a large unexplored area of inte- 
grated cooperation that could stimu- 
late bank business, serve the local 
customer, and accelerate the inter- 
ests and profits of all concerned. But 
because there is no organized agency 


to study this overlapping field, there 
is confusion or stagnation where 
neither need exist. 

As to competition of international 
banks with foreign banks and among 
themselves, as well as with central 
banks and government banks, there 
is a field that challenges the poten- 
tialities of research extended to its 


fullest. Here there enters the ques- ” 


tion of international law, of inter- 
national exchange, of gold and its 
factor as a common denominator. 
Here is the issue of tariffs of vary- 
ing categories and the arbitrage of a 
hundred currencies. Here is felt the 
repercussion of bloes and cartels, of 
tribal ambitions.and racial frictions. 
Here is reflection and echo of the 
effect of sun spots on weather and 
weather on crops in all parts of the 
world, and the consequent cross cur- 
rents of trade seeking to balance off 
the needed purchases of one people 
with their surplus products for the 
unneeded surplus of another people, 
seeking to compensate their defi- 
eiencies with their excess above 
existence points. 

Could research bring out facts that 
would show a clear, well-defined flow 
of trade which international banking 
could direct from one people to an- 
other at less expense, with less fric- 
tion, with greater good will, and 
reflect this contribution back to its 
own nationals in respect to a more 





Some Ways To Apply Research Profitably 


1 Government and private 
agencies have pushed ahead of 
banks in financing of building 
and modernization, because the 
latter neglected to discover, by 
research, what part of those 
operations could be made a bank 
function. 


2 Brokers perform a purely 
bookkeeping operation for cus- 
tomers in wiring orders for stock 
and bond sales. 


3 Likewise, insurance agents 
collect commissions for sending 
in applications. 


4 Banks frequently serve cus- 
tomers by accepting payments on 
utility and municipal bills, with- 
out compensation. 


5 Discrepancies between Postal 


Savings and Federal Reserve rates 
hamper banking and could be 
profitably studied. 


6 Closer study of banking 
legislation might lead to the re- 
peal of many laws and the re- 
acquisition of lost business. 


7 Any liquidation of the FDIC 
must come through substitution 
of equal control, efficiency, and 
safety measures within banking 
itself, following research. 


8 Research would prevent the 
sponsoring of destructive compe- 
tition among a bank’s customers. 


9 Overlappings of the corre- 
spondent bank system and the 
Federal Reserve offer a vast field 
for inquiry. 
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Utility Bills 


orderly, less fluctuating, industrial 
and agricultural order? Perhaps we 
do not know by reason of the fact 
that, while much study has been 
given to such subjects by independ- 
ent and governmental agencies, there 
has been all too little coordination 
and integration of such studies. 

Thus from the simple act of mak- 
ing change for the corner grocer to 
the complicated function of finance- 
ing world trade that helps to bring 
the Bedouin camel’s hair to the 
baby’s blanket in Kansas, there is a 
vast field of uninvaded territory 
where much is done by force of cir- 
cumstance arising from public need, 
but wherein small scientific study 
has been made to find ways and 
means whereby all these services can 
be better rendered at smaller cost 
and greater profit. With all the 
power inherent in the banking func- 
tion, banking could not only enter 
more largely and profitably into 
such world-wide and neighborhood 
activities, but could open new vistas, 
new avenues, new machinery of serv- 
ice. By reason of simplifying a 
world trade transaction, it could re- 
flect a greater profit in the corner 
grocery activity. World trade and 
local trade might both be stimulated 
to greater activity by reason of 
banking’s larger contribution and 
consequent invigoration of trade 
through the application of research 
to the problems of banking, and the 
problems of the customers of bank- 
ing, for the mutual constructive good 
of all. 
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The black numbers are 


Banking Holidays By States 


January—June, 1937 


Sundays. The 


light numbers are other holidays. 


A collection item arriving in a state on one of these holidays 
will not be handled until the next business day. 












































































































































































































































STATES January February March April May | June 
Alabama......... |1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31| 7, 9, 14, 16, 21, 28 2, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 13, 18, 25,26 | 2 9, 16, 23,30 | 3,6, 13, 20, 27. 
Arizona.......... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 5, 7, 14, 15, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 2, 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Arkansas......... 1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31| 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 6, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2,9, 16, 23,30 | 3,6, 13, 20,27 
California........| 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22,28 | 2, 8, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Colorado. ........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 16, 18,25 | 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Connecticut....... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Delaware......... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
District of Col.....{1, 3, 10, 17, 20, 24, 31| 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 16, 18,25 | 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Florida........... 1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31/5, 7, 14, 15,16,21,22,28| 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 | 
Georgia.......... 1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31|__7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
Rata 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 16,23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 15, 20, 27 
Illinois........... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 %, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Indiana.......... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
nc 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 “%, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 
Kansas........... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18,25 | 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 
Kentucky........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31| 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 “4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 | 
Louisiana....... ..|1, 8 8, 10, 17, 24, 31| 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
Maine........... 1,3, 10, 17, 24,31. | 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 “4, 11, 18, 19, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 ; 
Maryland........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14,21, 22,28 | 7,14, 21,25, 26,28 | 4, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 16,23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 
Massachusetts....| 1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14,21,22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 28° “4, 11, 18, 19,25 | 2,9, 16,23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 
Michigan.........| 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Minnesota........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 | 
Mississippi........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31) 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7,14, 21,28 | 4, 11, 18, 25, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
Missouri..........| 1,3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7%, 14,21,22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Montana.........| 1,3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Nebraska......... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 gy AA, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 
Nevada.......... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
New Hampshire...| 1,3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18,25 | 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 ~ 6, 13, 20, 27 
New Jersey....... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 4, 11, 18,25 | 2,9, 16,23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 
New Mexico...... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 fy A, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 
New York........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 ~ 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 27 
North Carolina....{1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31| 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 25 |2, 9, 10, 16,20,23,30,31 6, 13, 20, 27 
North Dakota..... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14,21, 22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Rs Pc. 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7,14,21,28 | 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Oklahoma........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 13, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18,25 | 2% 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 10, 20, 27 
Oregon........... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Pennsylvania... .| 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Rhode Island. .... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4,11, 18,25 | 2, 9, 14, 16, 23, 30,31 6, 13, 20, 27 
South Carolina....| 1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 dy 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 10, 16, 23, 30, 31| 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
South Dakota.....| 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Tennessee........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31| 7, 12, 14, 21, 22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
SRN: 1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31| 7, 12, 14, 21, 22,28 | 2, 2, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 21, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
SE “1, 8, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14,21, 22,28 | 7, 44, 21, 28 “4, 11, 15, 18,25 | 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Vermont......... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25° 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Virginia.......... 1, 3, 10, 12, 19, 24, 317, 14, 21, 22, 28 4, 14, 21, 28 4,11, 18,25 | 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
Washington.......| 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
West Virginia... 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. | 7, 12, 14,21, 22,28 | 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 6, 13, 20, 21, 27 
Wisconsin........ 1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
Wyoming......... _ 1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31_| 7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 6, 13, 20, 27 
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Speed Up Teller Service 


By The Use Of Revolving Signature Files 


‘ 


By W. J. CASSIN 


Assistant Cashier, The Farmers and Merchants National 


Bank of Los Angeles, California 


Combining the best features of visible files and revolving cabinets, this equipment makes 
for both space- and time-economy, besides giving much closer control of signature cards. 






Se Je ‘ 





peteeg 7 Many of our commer- 
ora | cial department custom- 
ers in coming to our 

= windows have remarked 
that they were very fa- 
vorably impressed with the business- 
like appearance of our new visible 
signature card equipment. In each 
instanee, of course, our tellers have 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
to explain to the customer the opera- 
tion of this modern equipment and 
the desire of this bank to afford him 
quick and efficient service. 





Each signature card has its own 
visible pocket, properly labeled with 
the name of the account on the title 
insert which is locked into the visible 
margin at the lower edge of the 
pocket. The signature card slips 
into the pocket behind the insert 
and is held securely in the pocket 
by the corner slots designed for this 
purpose. 


Each insert has a round hole 
punched in it which automatically 
signals with a round red spot when 
a signature card is out of the file for 
any purpose. At the beginning of 
the day’s work, each teller quickly 
runs through the visible slides of 
his eage and checks the inserts at a 
glance for missing signatures. This 
gives us a control over our signa- 
tures not possible with our old 
method of filing the cards loose and 
vertically on edge in box trays. 


Our present system was specially 
designed to meet the bank’s require- 
ments, chief of these being space and 
time economy. Built into the small 
teller cages, the file units occupy 


very little space. Actually, one file 
serves two teller cages, owing to the 
rotary devices by which it is turned 
to face any direction. 

We operate four paying tellers’ 
units, each with a teller and his 
assistant in adjoining cages. Four 
of the new signature files serve the 
eight tellers without the necessity of 
their taking an unnecessary step 
away from the window. The signa- 
ture file is at the teller’s elbow. At 


a touch it turns from one teller’s 
cage to the other’s. Any one of 
3,000 signature cards in each unit 
may be consulted almost instantly. 

In addition to serving two tellers, 
each signature file may be revolved 
under the control of the teller to the 
aisle at the rear of the cage where 
it may be referred to by other bank 
employees without the necessity of 
their stepping into the teller’s cage, 
which is kept locked and accessible 


A section of one visible signature tray. Note the spot (red) at the third pocket, 
signifying that the card is out. The signal (orange) in the last pocket warns the . 
teller to have a new card signed the next time the customer calls. 


H BROOKS 


: Authorized Signatures of 
win THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK (5s axonucs 


AGREEMENT OF DEPOSITOR WITH RESPECT TO COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT 
af account 
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The card is located and the signatures compared almost instantly. The one unit serves 
both cages. The unit for the next two cages may be seen in the left background. 


only to the teller in charge. 

Each of the four signature units 
is in the shape of a drum which 
revolves on large ball bearings in a 
circular ball-race. Its revolving mo- 
tion is controlled by stops located 
in the two adjoining cages. When 
the teller in one cage desires to con- 
sult the file he starts the drum in 
motion and it comes to a positive 
stop facing into his cage. If an offi- 
cer desires to consult a card, the 
teller releases a control and starts 
the drum in motion, allowing it to 
stop facing the aisle back of the 
eage. At the signalled conclusion of 
the officer’s inspection of the signa- 
ture card, the teller again releases 
a control and brings the file around 
facing into the cage, as before. 

This arrangement is very prac- 
tical, inasmuch as it is unnecessary 
for the teller to leave his cage to 


refer to a signature card. The ad- 
vantage is twofold, since the teller 
ean refer to a signature card with- 
out turning away from the depositor 
at the window. 


® The efficient speed of our modern 
visible signature files saves the tel- 
ler’s time in reference and is more 
convenient for them than our former 
method. The tellers actually now 
make more frequent use of the sig- 
nature file. Formerly, when the 
ecards were filed in the box trays, so 
much time was required to locate a 
signature card that there was a 
temptation on the part of the teller, 
especially during rush hours, to pass 
a doubtful signature on a check 
rather than hold up a long line of 
depositors at the window while he 
fumbled over the cards. Our visible 
signature files have increased the 


factor of safety in this regard. 

Signatures being kept inside of 
locked cages and under the control 
of the tellers of that unit at all 
times, eliminates, to a large extent, 
the possibility of any irregularity. 
This control is further carried out 
when the file is used by other bank 
employees for reference or inspec- 
tion, since it is necessary for the 
other employees to get the release of 
the files from the teller, who requires 
a signature on an ‘‘Out’’ ecard from 
the employee if a signature ecard is 
to be taken out of the file. 

Each drum, mounted on a self- 
supporting stand in the eage, is 66 
inches high, and is equipped with 
eight portable visible cabinets, each 
with lock. Each cabinet holds eight 
slides; giving a total of 64 slides to 
each unit. Each slide measures six 
inches wide and twenty inches deep. 
This is special depth, being less than 
standard, and was specified because 
of the limited space in the cages. 
All units are finished in grained 
mahogany to match the eage equip- 
ment. 

All signature ecards are trans- 
ported to the file vault at night for 
protection and, returned to the tel- 
lers’ cages in the morning. Because 
of this transportation problem, we 
adopted the small portable eight- 
slide visible cabinets. At the close 
of the day, the teller locks each 
eabinet and releases the drum to the 
position facing the aisle at the rear 
of his eage. Porters transfer the 
cabinets to two trucks which are of 
the exact capacity to carry all of the 
32 cabinets in one haul. The cabinets 
are arranged on the trucks in the 
same order as in the drums, facili- 
tating the handling. 

Each truck is also finished in 
mahogony to match and measures 





Eleven Features Of The File 


1 Each unit holds 3,000 cards 
for instant reference. 

2 Each unit revolves (on ball 
bearings) to serve two cages. 

3 The units may also be re- 
volved to face the rear aisle, for 
reference by other employees 
without entering the cage. 

4 Movements of the unit are 
controlled by the teller. 


20 


5 There are eight cabinets, of 


eight slides each, in each unit. 


6 Each card has its own visible 
pocket, with the account name 
typed on a margin insert. 


7 A red spot signals the ab- 
sence of any card. 


8 An orange tab signals the 
necessity for a new signature. 


9 A red signal warns the teller 
of an attachment against the ac- 
count. 


10 A green tab means “special 
instructions” and a black one in- 
dicates death of the depositor. 


11 At the end of the day, the 
cabinets are locked and moved 
on two special trucks to the file 


vault. 
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41 inches long, 23 inches wide and 
58 inches high; and has a capacity 
of 16 portable visible cabinets. 
Steel reinforced rubber separators 
segregate each cabinet’s place on 
the truek, and half-round rubber 
bumpers on each side and at the 
back hold the visible cabinets 
snugly in the truck during trans- 
portation to and from the vault. 
Two twelve-inch fixed wheels and 
two eight-inch swivel wheels pro- 
vide easy locomotion. 

A very important advantage of 
our new system is the signal control 
of signatures. In the event that a 
new signature should be obtained, 
we put in an orange signal which 
fastens into the visible margin of 
the pocket. This tells the teller to 
obtain a new signature the next time 
that depositor is in the bank. 

Whenever an attachment is filed 
against an account, we insert a red 
signal over the signature card, which 
constantly warns the teller. Special 
instructions regarding the account 
are indicated by a green signal, and, 
the death of the depositor is shown 


; 


Wide 
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The signature files rotated to face the rear aisle. Note the two special trucks, with rub- 
ber “bumpers” on the shelves, into which the cabinets are loaded for the night. 


by a black signal. These colored 
signal warnings are not only a con- 
venient guide for the regular teller, 


Clarifying The Conditional 
Sales Contract Table 


WO of our readers have kindly 

written to us regarding the tabu- 
lation of the laws on conditional 
sales contracts as published in the 
November issue, page 664. 

In the first column of this table, 
was the heading ‘‘Is conditional 
sales contract better for the seller 
than a chattel mortgage?’’ When 
the conditional sales contract was 
preferred, the word ‘‘Yes’’ was put 
in this column. When the chattel 
mortgage was preferred, the word 
**No’’ was entered. 

Then in the following columns 
regarding filing, recording, and sd 
on, information was entered either 
for a conditional sales contract or a 
chattel mortgage, as the first column 
indicated. In other words, when a 
chattel mortgage is preferred, and 
indicated by the use of the word 
**No’’, the information that followed 
referred to chattel mortgages. 

This was not made perfectly clear 
in the heading of the table, however, 
and so one of our readers in Michi- 


gan wrote a letter saying that his 
attorney told him that it is not neces- 
sary to file a copy of a conditional 
sales contract. This is perfectly true. 
However, if a chattel mortgage is 
used, then it is necessary to file a 
copy with the register of deeds. 

There appear to be conditions, 
however, according to the Michigan 
laws, in which a chattel mortgage is 
preferred, and other conditions in 
which a conditional sales contract is 
indicated. In Michigan, if the con- 
ditional sale makes the buyer abso- 
lutely liable for the full price, 
whether or not the seller repossesses 
the property, the transaction is 
treated by the courts as a chattel 
mortgage, and therefore it is sub- 
ject to filing, whether the form is a 
chattel mortgage or a conditional 
sales contract. 

On the other hand, if the buyer is 
released when repossession is made, 
(that is, released from future pay- 
ments) then the courts regard the 
instrument as a conditional sales 
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but also are important crutches for 
the relief tellers to lean on during 
the absence of regular tellers. 


contract which need not be filed or 
recorded. 

The table on chattel mortgages on 
page 665 indicated that in Wiscon- 
sin, a chattel mortgage that is not 
paid by the end of twenty-five 
months must be renewed. The law 
has recently been changed, making 
a chattel mortgage good for three 
years. After that, it must be re- 
newed annually. 

It should be emphasized that, in 
the state of Louisiana, a conditional 
sales contract should never be used 
under any circumstances. The table 
indicated that the chattel mortgage 
is preferred, and that the chattel 
mortgage must be signed by a notary 
and two witnesses. It also stated that 
chattel mortgages must be recorded. 


There may have been some con- 
fusion regarding the information for 
the state of Pennsylvania. Both con- 
ditional sales contracts and bail- 
ments leases are used in Pennsyl- 
vania. A conditional sales contract 
must have a copy filed with a pro- 
thonotary, but a bailment lease need 
not be filed. A conditional sales con- 
tract is good for three years, and 
then must be re-filed yearly, but a 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Computing Branch Bank 
Operating Costs 


Since banks have for years urged accurate cost accounting methods 
upon their commercial customers, perhaps a dose of their own 
medicine would not be amiss. Although the discussion is based 
on branch banking problems, the method will undoubtedly con- 
tain suggestions for the accounting officers of individual banks. 


yy The considerations that 
lead to the establish- 
ment of branches by a 
banking institution are 
varied and numerous. 
At the outset it does not seem to be 
out of place to make the statement 
that the value of any branch bank 
consists in the main of its ability, 
through its management, to attract 
and retain deposits, to place good 
loans, and finally to contribute a net 
profit. 

No sooner does a bank enter the 
branch banking field than the central 
management becomes, or at least it 
should become, interested in the op- 
erating results of its branch loca- 
tions. Such information is extremely 
important to management and it is 
to be regretted that the technique of 
branch bank expense distribution 
has not been more fully developed. 
Literature on the subject is scarce, 
and while this article will be only 
of academic interest to those not 
actually engaged in branch banking, 





it is the hope of the writer that this 
exposition of method will bring out 
criticisms and suggestions that, in 
the end, will be of permanent value 
tv bank accounting officers. 

The attitude of central manage- 
ment toward branches must neces- 
sarily be reflected in branch bank 
cost accounting results. Conse- 
quently, it seems fitting to amplify 
on this aspect of the problem at this 
point. 

There seem to be two distinct 
schools of thought regarding the ad- 
ministration of a system of branches. 
One group looks upon its branches 
merely as so many paying and re- 
ceiving stations, in which case the 
branch management has little respon- 
sibility other than accounting for 
cash and preparing sundry reports 
to the head office. Operations are 
centralized or concentrated in the 
main office to the fullest possible 
extent and there is not a great deal 
of opportunity for the display of 
originality or initiative on the part 


FIGURE 1 


Computation of ‘‘Size Ratio” and “Deposit, Loan, 
Rate Ratio” 
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3,335,345 
310,580 
331,080 
565,800 

| 222,285 

| 719,460 


|5,484,550 





By ARTHUR J. LINN 


Comptroller, Hamilton National Bank 
Washington, D. C. 


of the branch managers. They just 
obey orders from headquarters. 

On the other hand, we find organ- 
zations where the branches are com- 
plete community banks—where op- 
erations are largely decentralized, 
although not at the cost of lack of 
control. In these institutions branch 
managers have authority to make 
loans on their own responsibility, but 
limited in amount. In all ways they 
are encouraged in the exercise of 
their individual judgments. Their 
bookkeeping and record set-ups are 
eomplete. In short, the branch man- 
agers are trained bankers. The 
branches are recognized as banks in 
the communities and the branch 
managers are looked upon as bankers. 
This point of view is not only sound 
business psychology, but it provides 
an exceptional training school. As a 
long term formula for building 
branch bank business it is far 
superior to any advertising program 
now extant. The balance of this 
article conforms to this second con- 
cept of management. 

In industrial cost accounting, de- 
partmentalization narrows down to 
‘‘production centers.’’ It would 
seem that this is an appropriate term 
to apply to branch banks, and the 
same term is applicable to various 
main office departments, for unless 
branches and productive depart- 
ments are literally ‘‘production 
centers’ they will surely become 
drains on profits derived from other 
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Earnings and Expenses Distributed to Departments and Branches 





) 
for the Month of 
i 
I Con- PRIMARY SECONDARY DISTRIBUTION 
K EARNINGS solidated DISTRIBUTION Banking Department Results to Main Office and Branches 
(Cents omitted) ose Banking Trust Main Branch Branch Branch’ Branch Branch 
' Dept. Dept. Office ie. 2 : 5 
’ Interest Income: 
i 1. Investments.......... 21,885 14,322 2,200 
=) a a ee 31,256 a” 19,004 4,095 
1 ' 53,141 =I 33,326 6,295 
j ' Less Interest Expense: 5 
3. Certificates of Deposit..." 1,250 = 936 
™ 4. Christmas Savings. . . 137 2 89 nee 
} 5. Savings Deposits. . 9,618 z 5,370 i 0: 658 
\e 3. Time Deposits, Open Acct. . . 231 = eee ne 
11,236 25 6,626 1,067 718 
41,905 2 26,700 1865 4,076 1,812 
Other Income: => 
\ . Exchange & Collection Fees. . 383 3 > 191 14 68 18 
8. Safe Deposit Rents. . 1,080 3s 672 56 39 44 42 
uk . Service Charges. . ; 3,561 ao 257 9: 215 
C. ‘ . Trust Dept. Earnings. . 2,321 } z 2 5 
Total Gross Earnings. . . 49,250 | 46,614 SE 4,680 2,087 
Expenses: z , 
3t 11. Advertising........... 490 3 § 24 36 
. 12. Credit Services ; 35 165 R= 12 18 
13. Examinations. . j 234 ss: 19 26 
"” 14. Insurance on Deposits. 1,372 | 2 67 100 
f 15. Postage. . 916 mn > 98 124 
i 16. Rent and Occupancy 7,648 es 631 874 
D- 17. Salaries; Officers. . ; 8,540 es 753 1,102 
d ; re Employees. . a icles acess 8,598 on 535 710 
? 19. v9 Directors Fees..... . 25: 225 “ Z 12 15 
of ; 20. Stationery and a 1,572 ee 98 145 
th ' 21. 2,231 = 138 205 
22. Surety Bond Premium... ... 1,071 = 67 98 
ke 23. Taxes; Capital Stock. ge 26: 265 | 5 15 17 
ut 24.“ Federal Income. ..... 5 675 42 61 
- So “* Fayre. . vee 86 171 = 13 18 
d ‘ an, State and County. 1,026 bao: 62 102 
of 27. Telephone... 456 es 38 68 
ir Total Dinein.. 35,655 ° 2,624 3,719 
- Net Profit or Loss viet 5) From 
n- Operations . 3 10,959 449(—) 961 
he 
in FIGURE 2 
ch_ i 
rs. . . . . . 
nd st sources. So let us consider our quate, any attempt at cost finding, which has to be analyzed is wrong in 
les | organization, i. e., the main office” whether the subject is the item, the the first instance and while this ideal 
a banking department, the trust de- unit, the department, or the branch, cannot always be attained in prac- 
ng | partment, safe deposit department, is liable to be waste effort and unpro- tice, yet the classification of control 
‘ar | and so on, together with our ductive of trustworthy results. and subsidiary accounts should be 
mo branches, as a group of ‘‘ production The general accounting system such that the account titles speak for 
his | eenters.’’ Let us allocate our earn- must be based on a well defined clas- themselves. 
yn- ings and expenses to the members of sification of asset, liability, income, A competent system of general ac- 
the group, disregarding, for the time and expense accounts—all of which counts provides the basis of monthly 
dle- being, all that has previously been should be controlled by the general statements of earnings and expenses. 
to said and written on the moot points ledger. The detail accounts should Such statements are positively essen- 
ild of item costs, unit costs, or depart- be ‘‘clean’’, that is, no account tial to sound management, regard- 
rm ment costs. should contain more than one of the less of the size of the bank. For the 
the To be at all reliable, branch elements of asset, liability, income, institution of a size sufficient to have 
ous and department operating results or expense. Thirty years ago, Charles branches, a system of accrual ac-V 
less must tie in with the gross and E. Sprague said in his ‘‘Philosophy counting is likewise essential in 
rt- net profit figures shown by the gen- of Accounts’’: ‘‘An account which arriving at true operating results for 
ion eral books of the bank. Conse- needs to be made over is one which monthly periods. Assuming the 
me quently, it follows that unless the yought to have been made differently existence of a satisfactory monthly 
her general system of accounts is ade- at first.’’ In other words, an account profit and loss statement, or income 
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The Author Suggests That: 


1 Unless branches and main 
office productive departments are 
literally “production centers”, 
they become drains on profits 
from other sources. 


2 For a bank large enough to 
have branches, a system of ac- 
crual accounting is needed, in 
addition to the general account- 
ing. 

3 The difficulty (in computing 
branch costs) is found in such 
larger items as “income from 
loans and investments.” 


4 This may be met by allow- 
ing the branch the interest earned 
on its own loans, plus or minus 
interest calculated at the average 
earning rate of branch balances 
due to or from the main office. 


5 Computation of a “deposit, 
loan, rate ratio” (averaged de- 
posit and loan distribution base) 
for certain accounts shows the 
branch manager the effect of his 


improved earning rate on his 
gross profits. 


6 In allocating operating costs, 
the primary distribution should 
include only those departments 
whose operating results may be 
of some administrative value. 


7 Allocation of expenses (items 
11-27 in Figure 2) can be deter- 
mined, item by item, through 
analysis of the particular bank’s 
set-up. 


8 Any computation of branch 
costs—and the basic facts— 
should be clearly discussed with 
the branch manager before any 
definite conclusions are reached 
or policies established. 


9 Keeping in mind that ac- 
counting results are at best only 
scientific estimates, this computa- 
tion and the insistence upon ad- 
herence to it should not be made 
a fetish. 





account, let us consider a method of 
breaking down and distributing to 
departments and branches the vari- 
ous elements that enter into and com- 
prise these periodic statements. 

Certain items of income and ex- 
pense are directly attributable to 
certain departments and branches. 
The distribution of these factors is 
not difficult. The trouble starts when 
we begin to deal with more substan- 
tial items, such as income from loans 
and investments, which is the largest 
source of revenue for most banks. 
One popular method of treating this 
item in the calculation of branch 
profits is by allowing or apportion- 
ing to branches the amount of inter- 
est earned on the branches’ own 
loans, adjusted plus or minus by in- 
terest calculated at an average earn- 
ing rate on branch balances due to 
or from the main office. Sometimes 
the rate paid on balances at the 
main office is arbitrarily fixed and 
remains unchanged over long periods 
of time. Let us examine the pro- 
posed treatment, as shown by work 
sheet No. 1. 

This work sheet is intended pri- 
marily to arrive, by way of a purely 
statistical method, at two ratios 
which are finally used as bases for 


distribution of certain income and 
expense accounts—a ‘‘size ratio’’ and 
a ‘‘deposit, loan, rate ratio.’’ It is 
designed to weigh the various factors 
of deposit volume, loan volume, and 
earning rate applying to the sepa- 
rate branches. 

The object of so weighing these 
factors is, first, to arrive at a fair 
distribution base for certain accounts 
and, second and more important, to 
build up a picture for the branch 
manager so that he can readily see 
that any increase in the business of 
his branch, either by way of in- 
creased deposits, increased loans, or 
an improved earning rate on the 
loans he does make is immediately 
reflected in the gross profit showing 
for his branch. Only two ratios are 
used as a basis for this statistical 
method; the deposit ratio and the 
loan ratio, indicating the deposit and 
loan volume of the several ‘‘ produc- 
tion centers’’ on a percentage basis; 
total deposits and total loans of the 
whole institution equaling 100%. 
These percentage figures should be 
based on daily averages of deposits 
and loans. 

A simple combination of these two 
factors produces a ‘‘size ratio’’ 
(Column 4), the use of which will be 


described later. The earning rate is 
now worked into the picture, and 
given the proper weight, by multi- 
plying the ‘‘size ratio’’ by the earn- 
ing rate, with Column 6 resulting. 
The several results are added, and 
by considering the total (in the case 
illustrated : 5,484,550) as 100%, still 
another ratio is evolved, called the 
‘deposit, loan, rate ratio’’ carried 
out in Column 7. The use of this 
ratio will also be shown. 

(Undoubtedly many readers will 
hesitate or perhaps close up this 
magazine right at this point, and 
declare this to be one more fantastic 
idea of a banker who has not quite 
recovered from the 1933 unpleasant- 
ness. In defense, let me say that the 
method herein described is a result 
of four months’ trial and error, but 
that finally it worked and that, sta- 
tistically, it had the O. K. of the 
statistical staff of one of the coun- 
try’s largest public utilities. ) 

So—lets put some of our ratios to 
work! 

Turning to Figure 2, we find the 
conventional income account for a 
given month in the first column. 
Note two points: first, that it stops 
at the net profit or loss from oper- 
ations. This for the reason that secu- 
rity trading profits, recoveries, and 
so on should not be included in op- 
erating income, nor should losses or 
transfers to reserve accounts be 
counted as operating expenses. The 
job before us is to arrive at the 
operating results of our ‘‘ production 
centers’’ and not at this time to ar- 
rive at ‘‘net income.’’ Second, it 
will be observed that interest expense 
is deducted from interest income 
and not included among the operat- 
ing expenses. 

This method of setting up a bank’s 
income account seems to be as sound 
as the well known treatment of a 
merchant’s trading account in which 
he deducts the cost of goods sold 
from net sales. Interest paid to de- 
positors is our ‘‘cost of goods sold’’ 
and cannot properly be considered 
an operating expense. 

The primary distribution of the 
income account is to main office de- 
partments. The selection of these 
departments is a matter for the in- 
dividual bank to decide. Generally 
speaking, distribution should be 
made only to such departments, the 
operating results of which may be of 
some current administrative value. 
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In the form illustrated, the oper- 
ations of a trust department only are 
determined. Considering the trust 
department statement, item for item, 
we come first to the item ‘‘interest 
on invesments.’’ In this case, it is 
assumed that the uninvested funds 
of the trust department are de- 
posited in the banking department 
of the same bank, in which case, as 


Distribution of Officer’s Salaries 


For the purpose of this illustration 25% of main office banking department 
payroll—$1,475.00 is distributed to branches on the following basis. 


Size 100% Applied to 
Ratio Basis $1,475.00 
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required by Section 11(K) of the 
Federal Reserve Act and Section 
VIII of Regulation F of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the banking depart- 
ment deposits acceptable security in 
the form of bonds, with the trust 
department to secure the deposit. In 
this illustration, the daily average 
balance on deposit with the banking 
department amounts to $108,000.00 
and the bank has pledged bonds with 
a coupon rate of 344% as security. 
Hence, it seems reasonable to assume 
the $108,000.00 invested in the iden- 
tical bonds. Therefore, the credit 
from that source is $315.00 for the 
month. 

Trust department earnings are 
rightfully credited direct to the op- 
erations of that department resulting 
in a total credit or gross earning of 
$2,636.00. 

As to expenses, Item 16, rent and 
occupancy, is a matter of individual 
or group judgment. Items 17, 18, 
and 19, salaries and fees, are readily 
ascertainable. Item 22, surety bond 
premium, depends upon the volume 
in the department. Items 24, 25, and 
26 depend upon the tax bases and are 
not difficult to approximate. Item 
27, telephone expense, may be based 
on the number of connections. It 
will probably be noted that there is 
no charge, in the case illustrated, for 
executive supervision, other than the 
salaries of trust officers and com- 
mittee fees. In fact, this illustration 
indicates that the trust department 
is subsidized to some extent, but this 
is a matter that every bank must 
work out for itself. The details have 
very little to do with the field of 
this discussion. 


In any event, banking department 
results are arrived at by working 
backward through the primary dis- 
tribution, i. e., by deducting the op- 
erating factors of any main office 
department from the consolidated 
income account, resulting in the 
operations of the banking depart- 

_ment-as-a_whele— 
The next step is to distribute these 
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FIGURE 3 


banking department results to the 
main office and branches—the sec- 
ondary distribution. Again consider- 
ing the items one at a time, Item 1 
‘‘income from investments’’ is dis- 
tributed on the deposit ratio (See 
Column 1 of Work Sheet No. 1), 
this on the theory that in the main 
the investment portfolio fluctuates 
with the trend of deposits. To Item 
2 ‘‘income from loans’’ is applied 
the ‘‘deposit, loan, rate ratio.’’ This 
is generally the largest single item 
in a bank’s income account, conse- 
quently the changes in this ratio, 
brought about by modifications of 
any or all of the factors of deposit 
volume, loan volume or rate, cause 
the largest fluctuation in the gross 
earning position of any branch. It 
is the possibility of improvement in 
any of these positions and the conse- 
quent improvement in gross earnings 
that makes healthy competition be- 
tween branch managers. 

Items 3 to 6 inclusive, representing 
interest expense and constituting the 
cost of deposits of the various 
interest bearing classifications, are 
charged direct. In other words, the 
location that has the largest ratio of 
interest bearing deposits bears the 
largest proportion of interest ex- 
pense. As a consequence, the trend 
of the several classes of deposits in 
branches should be closely watched, 
as a high interest charge due to a 
disproportionate increase in interest 
bearing deposits may easily change 
the operations of a branch from a 
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profit to a loss. In the illustration, 
it will be noted that Branch 4 has no 
certificates of deposit, Branch 2 has 
no Christmas savings, and none of 
the branches carry time deposits, 
open account. 

Other income items, 7, 8, and 9, 
should likewise be credited direct to 
the units in which they are produced. 

The only justification for selecting 
bases for distributing some of the 
following items of expense is that 
they seem reasonable and that over 
years of use they have proven satis- 
factory in view of the end result. So 
with this preliminary statement, let 
us take Item 11 ‘‘advertising,’’ to 
which the deposit ratio is applied. 
Item 12 ‘‘credit services’? may rea- 
sonably be distributed on the loan 
ratio. Item 13, ‘‘examinations,’’ can 
only be distributed after careful 
study of examiner’s bill, taking into 
account the extra charge for each 
branch. The statement illustrated 
being on the strict accrual basis, in- 
dicates an annual charge for exami- 
nations of approximately $3,100.00. 
The distribution method worked out 
by an analysis of the last examiner’s 
bill should be applied to the monthly 
charge. 

Item 14 ‘‘insurance on deposits,”’ 
may, for all practical purposes, take 
the deposit ratio. Item 15, ‘‘post- 
age’’, is generally a direct charge, 
i. e., each branch being charged with 
the amount paid out at that branch, 
except in unusual instances of heavy 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Here is definite evi- 
dence that it pays to put 
real estate into good 
condition, for its in- 
come is increased and its 
sale made more certain. 


By ARTHUR J. BUDD 


Real Estate Officer, Meriden Savings Bank, 
Meriden, Conn. 
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Increasing the bank’s in- 
eome on foreclosed and 
trustee property means 
that hundreds and even 
thousands of decisions 
must be made during the course of 
the improvement program. 








I never realized how many such 
decisions could come up, until we 
started to transform property lia- 
bilities into property assets. 


Before going into details, I must 
say the real estate officer should 
keep in mind his main objective, 
and not allow the tremendous detail 
that must come later to obscure his 
plan. Although many of the prob- 
lems are interrelated, and although 
a general answer to each main prob- 
lem must be had before a program 
on a certain real estate parcel is 
started, confusion and a poorly com- 
pleted job will result if every ques- 
tion pertaining to the project of 
improvement is answered at once, 
instead of thoughtfully as each pre- 
sents itself. 

What are some of the decisions 
which must be made? 

Does the property pay, and is it 
in reasonably good repair? If this 
is true, the answer should be, ‘‘Do 
nothing’’. 


Ordinarily, if the income of the 
property pays the interest, taxes, 
insurance, repairs, and all other ex- 
penses, the bank should not attempt 
a remodeling program, but should 
concentrate its efforts on the more 
pressing problems. 


If the property does not meet its 
expenses, the next question presents 
itself, ‘‘What shall we do about it?’’ 
Banks do not agree on the answer 
to this question. But the Meriden 
Savings Bank sought and found the 
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Income Increased 
On “Other 


honest and profitable answer. 

“Do something...do something 
that pays.’’ And this, in an orderly 
way, brings up another main de- 
cision which must be made. 

Shall we do a cheap job or a 
quality job for largest and safest 
return? In other words, shall we 
hide poor plaster with new wall- 
paper? Shall we overlook the low 
water pressure from the rusty pipes? 
Shall we patch up that old heating 
system? Shall we forget about those 
electrical outlets? Can we get by 
with that old-fashioned plumbing? 
If we dress up the floors, will the 
place rent? 

We all hope the answer is in the 
affirmative and do it the cheapest 
way. Somehow, we are loath to see 
good money go after what, some 


have told us, is bad money or lost 
money. 

Early in the depression, when I 
was trustee of many local proper- 
ties, and was forced by low incomes 
to remodel moderately, out of in- 
come, I tried that cheap, hopeful, 
optimistic formula. It is much bet- 
ter than ‘‘waiting for that buyer 
to show up.’’ It is much better than 
a do-nothing campaign. It does im- 
prove income a great deal. 

In the end, however, the cheap 
way is positively the most expensive. 
The problem was not answered 
honestly, and it is only a short while 
before the same problem or its 
brother presents itself again and 
again. Those pipes you left in the 
wall gave one tenant so little pres- 
sure, he moved out. And when he 





Decisions To Be Made In Connection 


With Foreclosed Property 


1 Shall we do a cheap job of 
remodelling or a quality job for 
the largest and safest returns? 


2 Shall we hide poor plaster 
with new wallpaper? 

3 Shall we overlook the low 
water pressure from rusty pipes? 


4 Shall we patch up that old 
heating system? 
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5 Shall we forget about those 
electrical outlets? 

6 Can we get by with that old- 
fashioned plumbing? 

7 If we dress up the floors, 
will the place rent? 

After trying the cheap way, 
the author discovered it is posi- 
tively the most expensive in the 
end. 


Oe RELI LET 








moved out, a paperhanger and 
painter moved in to do over half of 
the rooms. 

Another family stayed through 
the winter, but in the spring was 
looking for a rent where there was a 
heating system that heated. 

The old-fashioned plumbing got 
by enough to rent the place, but 
to live with it was another matter. 
‘‘The rent must be reduced if we 
are to stay,’’ says Mrs. Jones, and 
with two vacancies, maybe it would 
be better to drop the rent a little. 
Your income falls, your repair al- 
lowance goes up. 

And then you are ready to follow 
‘“The Golden Rule of Real Estate’’, 
which is: ‘‘Do unto the property as 
you would have the property do 
unto you.’’ 











The GOLDEN RULE of 
Foreclosed Real Estate 


Do unto 


as you would have the 


property do unto you 

















60,000 Dollars © 


Real Estate’ 


That is the key to the whole situ- 
ation. You can’t do something for 
nothing with property, any more 
than you can get something for 
nothing on bonds. 

You can raise income; you can 
double income; yes, you can increase 
it five fold; but you must spend 
money, and you must spend it wisely 
and carefully. Just spending is 
not enough—your general direction 
must be right, your general policy 
must be right, and your detail must 
be right. 

Sometimes, if the property is not 
too run down, and if the essentials 
are satisfactory, such as adequate 
plumbing, heating, foundation, 
room arrangement, exterior, and so 
on, a small expenditure will not only 
inerease income, it will do nearly 


the property 
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You can raise income 
from “other real estate’’, 
but you must spend mon- 
ey, and spend it wisely 
to put the property 
in first-class condition. 


as well as a thorough remodeling 
job. If plaster is good, if electrical 
outlets and fixtures are good, if 
flooring is better than average, or 
even average, the best thing to do 
is to dress up the place with paint, 
and income will increase. 


But if you find there are many 
errors in the building, if you find 
the floor plan was excellent 50 years 
ago, but not what the folks pay 
good rent for today, and if you 
know the plumbing and heating is 
practically worthless and the plaster 
is ready to fall in many rooms, then 
make up your mind whether you 
will tear the building down or build 
up the income. 

Avoid too hasty an answer. The 
tempting thing to do is to tear it 
down. You can save taxes. And 
you hear that old saw, ‘‘It would 
cost more to fix it over than it is 
worth.”’ But aren’t you probably 
evading a hard job ahead? 

You must get acquainted with 
the property. You notice the foun- 
dation is good. The frame is good. 
The siding is a little damaged, but 
not beyond repair. That porch 
could be taken off, in fact, the ex- 
terior would look a lot better with 
the porch torn off. Just how much 
would it cost to take out the old 
plaster, divide those six-room flats 
into two- or three-room apartments? 
How much would an up-to-date 
central heating system cost? Would 
floors be too expensive? And what 
would be the income after the im- 
provements were finished ? 


The Meriden Savings Bank knows 
the answer. It has known the answer 
for several years, long enough to see 
our income increase more than $60,- 


000 a year. (Continued on neat page) 
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Look at any one of our projects. 
One is an old rooming house, it had 
no income whatever before we im- 
proved it. It now brings $3,000 a 
year, paying all taxes, depreciation 
and other expenses. A group of 
three properties, formerly yielded 
the bank $875 a year and now brings 
$6.650 a year, or nearly $6,000 a 
vear inerease. But this increase 
cannot be obtained the cheap way. 


Another example is a downtown 
block that formerly paid $3,650 and 
now brings double that amount. 
The income now is real, not half 
spent on repair items as formerly. 


In a plan to change the character 
of an old building, conservatism 
should be the trend. Underestimate 
your contemplated income. You will 
get more than you expected, but 
that makes your investment all the 
more sound. We allow for from 10% 
to 20% error, but often obtain 10 
to 20% more than our best hope. 

Estimate improvements higher, 
for the process of actual repair 
work uncovers, in the majority of 
eases, many things not in the blue 
prints. You cannot estimate ac- 
eurately every item in repair work, 
if you wish to do the project justice. 
If it is necessary to eut costs, do 
not eliminate such essentials as brass 
plumbing, ample radiation, ete. Cut 
costs by simplification of lines. 
Avoid what we call ‘‘gingerbread.’’ 
Let simplicity help you cut costs. 


Simple clean lines beautify many 
buildings. Here in Connecticut we 
have learned much from the archi- 
tecture of our Colonial ancestors. 
Some 300 years ago, the first settlers 
built their homes for shelter, not 
‘*style’’. But their simplicity is the 
one characteristic that makes them 
as beautiful today as they were 
three centuries ago. 


If the contemplated income is not 
sufficient to show a generous return 
on the investment you already have 
in the parcel, plus your new expendi- 
ture, don’t start the job. Don’t 


“Title I” Should Be 





A plea for a continuation 
of the modernization loan 
program of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


N ALL the current talk about 
Title II of the National Housing 
Act and the necessity for its ex- 

tension, we seemingly have lost sight 
of the advantages enjoyed by owners 
and lending institutions under Title 
I of that Act, which also serves an 
important social purpose in our 
economy. 

Valuable as the mortgage lending 
program under Title II may be, the 
redemption of real estate property 
under Title I is just as important, 
and probably more so to banks, since 
older real estate must be kept abreast 


spend $1,000 or $10,000 unless it /of modern real estate in the sharp 


will earn you at least 20% besides 
making the total loan with improve- 
ments yield a safe return, enough to 
cover all expenses. 

Much of the credit for adequate 
returns on improved investments 
must be credited to the type of me- 
chanics and artisans employed on 
the various jobs. 
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competition of a new home market. 
This is essential to the preservation 
of the mortgages we hold in our 
portfolios. 

It may be argued that the FHA 
was designed as a recovery measure. 
But recovery is not complete; con- 
fidence is not fully restored; the 
time is not yet ripe to cut off this 


Extended 


By L. A. CHAMBLISS 


Assistant Vice President, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


encouragement to banks and owners 
to cooperate in the problem of re- 
habilitating the real estate proper- 
ties in which they are interested as 
lenders and owners. 

If necessary, a small insurance fee 
might be set aside to create an in- 
surance pool, as in Title II loans, 
and thus make them self-sustaining. 

Title I expires April 1, 1937. Jt 
ought to be extended. 

At the outset of the FHA cam- 
paign in 1934 under Title I, the 
Federal Housing Administration 
stated that there were 16,000,000 
homes in the United States in vari- 
ous stages of disrepair and obsoles- 
cence. Three million of these, it 
stated, were beyond redemption and 
fit only to be razed. This left 13, 
000,000 homes which could be and 
should be restored and modernized 
to raise them to proper standards 
of habitation and to make them 
sound financial investments. 

Since that time, one million arf 
a quarter modernization and rehabil- 
itation loans have been made aggre- 
gating close to one-half billion dol- 
lars. On the basis of these figures 
the surface of this field of credit has 
not even been scratched. There still 
remain close to twelve million homes 
which might be profitably renovated. 

There is a deep social significance 
to FHA modernization loans and a 
vital reason why banks should seek 
the extension of Title I in order to 
continue them. 

The very conception of Title I of 
the National Housing Act contem- 
plated the stimulation of employ- 
ment in the construction industry 
and the raising of the older sub- 
standard homes of the country to 
proper standards of social usefyl- 
ness with profit to all. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Constant supervision of this dealer’s books and col- 


lections has netted the bank over 12% 
additional costs. 


H. A. BRYANT 


President, Parsons Commercial Bank 
Parsons, Kansas 


Automobile 


Dealers Gave Us 


without 





$75,000 le New Loans 


Here is a story of a bank president who believed he could find more 
profit-making investments in his own community. His belief was justified 
by his success in finding more local loans—many at higher rates of interest. 


In six months we have 
been able to add $75,- 
000 in additional loans, 
all of which have proved 
to be good. We did it 
by talking with two responsible 
automobile dealers. 

But remember, I said responsible 
dealers. They had been sending 
their paper to out-of-town finance 
companies, but told us they would 
much prefer to handle their notes 
locally. They did say, and justly 
so, that they had always understood 
that we did not want that kind of 
paper. The funny part of it is, up 
to that time we thought we did not 
want it. 

We agreed to handle their paper 
at the same rate and under the same 
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conditions the finance companies 
were handling it; the dealers en- 
dorse the paper, make all collections, 
furnish insurance, set up a reserve 
on each ear, and settle with us once 
each week. The result has been that 
we have acquired about $75,000 of 
this paper since March 1936 and do 
not have a single note that is 
delinquent as much as 15 days. Lots 
of work involved, sure; constant 
supervision absolutely necessary, 
sure; and why not, for a net yield 
of better than 12%, without any 
additional expense. We have also 
inereased our real estate loans. In 
selecting new real estate loans for 
investment, it is quite evident that 
only amortized loans should be made. 
Frankly, I think that is the only 





How Loans Were Increased 


1 Responsible automobile deal- 
ers were consulted. 

2 The bank president agreed 
to handle local time payment 
paper at the same rate and under 
the same conditions as the finance 
companies. 

3 The dealer endorsed the 
paper, made all collections, fur- 


nished the insurance, and set up 
a reserve on each car. 

4 Settlement was made with 
the bank by the dealer each week 
for all collections made. 

5 Not a single note has been 
delinquent as much as 15 days. 

6 Amortized real estate loans 
were looked for and found. 
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kind of real estate loans we should 
ever have made in years gone by. 
Any real estate loan that runs 5 or 
10 years, without any reduction in 
the principal, has no place in any 
commercial bank. That well-known 
item ‘‘Other Real Estate Owned’”’ 
is largely a result of loans that were 
not amortized. 

Local loans and local demand, of 
eourse, depend on conditions in the 
various communities. However, a 
progressive, yet sound, policy will 
develop new desirable loans in al- 
most any community. There has 
been considerable complaint about 


J the various governmental agencies, 


now competing with banks. The 
only answer is, to meet this competi- 
tion on all desirable loans. 

If credit unions are being organ- 
ized in your community to make 
small salary loans, a personal loan 
department might be advisable to 
meet such competition. Many banks 
have developed this field and have 
found it very desirable and profit- 
able. 

However, before branching out 
in any new field, it would be wise 
to investigate thoroughly before tak- 
ing the step. A number of banks 
which have operated personal loan 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Insurance Protection For Loans 


Being engaged in many diversified lines of business, the department 
store manager must give particular attention to his insurance coverages. 
Only a scientific survey will determine the adequacy of his protection. 








7 Now I understand why 
you requested a written 
survey of our insurance 
contracts before we pro- 
ceeded with the renova- 
tion of our department store,’’ stated 
the new manager of the Central De- 
partment Store to his financier, the 
senior official of a local bank. 

“*You profited by it?’’ inquired 
the banker. 

‘*Very much,’’ responded the new 
manager. ‘‘I don’t know why you 
didn’t insist upon an insurance in- 
ventory before?’’ 

‘*Well, previously,’’ explained the 
banker, ‘‘the loans of your store with 
our bank were not of sufficient size 
to warrant our going into your in- 
surance coverages. Now that new 
management has been established, 
and you are planning ahead, along 
progressive lines, and need consid- 
erable financing in order to renovate 
your store and also to install air- 
conditioning equipment, an analysis 
of your insurance becomes impor- 
tant.’’ 

“TI found our insurance being 
handled in a hit or miss manner,’’ 
responded the department store 
manager, ‘‘with our existing pol- 
icies written mainly by agents who 
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traded with the store. While such 
trading has its points, I have 
nevertheless changed the entire pic- 
ture. From now on, all our insur- 
ance detail will be under the direc- 
tion of our credit manager, and he 
will have an assistant, a young man 
whose job it will be to study and find 
out all he can about insurance. He 
is going to take an extension course 
at one of our universities, and we 
have also asked some of the insur- 
ance companies to furnish him with 
educational material. Once a month, 
the credit manager, his assistant, 
myself, and the broker we have 
selected to supervise our insurance, 
will have a conference. Not all of 
our insurance policies will be placed 
through this broker, but the majority 
will, and our official broker is to re- 
view every insurance move we make 
in cooperation with our credit man- 
ager.”’ 

‘*Whom did you select for this 
job?’’ 

‘‘Jimmie Brown, of the Protective 
Insurance Agency.”’ 

‘*Your selection is a good one,’’ 
agreed the banker. ‘‘Mr. Brown is 
not the largest insurance agent in 
this vicinity, but he is very sound, 
and a well trained technical insur- 


ance man. He is not only capable of 
serving as an insurance engineer 
and counselor, but he will make a 
very excellent insurance inventory, 
and then see that it is lived up to. 
Now tell me, before we review the 
details of your insurance survey— 
how did the list of coverages on the 
inventory compare with the list I 
prepared ?”’ 

‘‘The list of recommended insur- 
ance coverages on the insurance 
survey is a rather formidable one,’’ 
replied the department store man- 
ager. ‘‘Here it is. I haven’t ordered 
every policy mentioned and I doubt 
if I ever will. However, the econ- 
omies effected in the correction of 
policies already in existence as well 
as the reduction of over-insurance, 
will lead me, naturally, to take ad- 
vantage of some coverages which we 
do not carry at the present time. 
(The list is published in the table 
herewith—Editor) 

‘*Our first attention was given to 
the fire and allied fire insurance cov- 
erages,’’ the manager continued. 
‘*Mr. Brown stated that these cover- 
ages were the most important, first, 
because of the hazards involved, and 
secondly, because in his experience, 
the opportunity for errors in these 
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By 
CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Insurance Authority, Hartford, Connecticut 


f i contracts seem to be greater. He 
r told us how a fireproof building in 
4 Waco, Texas, a few days after the 
, flood, suffered an unexpected explo- 
% sion which damaged the building 
e about $100,000, produced a heavy 
“ loss on contents and even damaged 
e surrounding property..... Right off 
I the bat, in surveying our fire insur- 

ance policies, we found that a year 
- ago an agent had the various fire 
e insurance policies on our store en- 
"” b dorsed to include the so-called sup- 
1- plemental or additional hazards 
d coverage which extends the fire in- 


e, 

1- 

ye 

e. 

le 

to : 
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surance policy to include protection 
for windstorm, riot, explosion, air- 
eraft property damage and smudge. 
We found that this supplemental 
endorsement had been attached only 
to the property damage policies and 
not to the use and occupancy pol- 
icies! Furthermore, the store had at 
one time taken out some specific riot 
insurance policies and when these 
supplemental endorsements had been 
added to our straight fire policies, 
the cancellation of these riot policies 
was overlooked. We had these riot 
policies cancelled immediately, and 
the return premium represented 
immediate economy—in fact, more 
than paid for attaching the supple- 
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Protection Given A Department Store By 
Each Type Of Insurance 








Name of Insurance 


Accounts receivable 


Additional hazards ° 
endorsement 


Automobile, fire, theft, 
and miscellaneous 
hazards 


Automobile public 
liability and property 
damage 


Barber shop liability 


Beauty shop liability 


Business interruption 


Check alteration and 
forgery 
Consequential fire 


Contractual liability 


Deferred payment 


Department store 
floater 


Druggist’s liability 


Elevator liability and 
property damage 


Fidelity bonds 
Fire insurance on 
building and 
equipment 


Fire (reporting cover 
on contents) 


Furrier’s customers 


Group disability 





Repays Losses Resulting From: 





‘The lack of ability to collect amounts due a_ business 
because of the damage to or destruction of records by fire, 
lightning, and so on. 





Aircraft or motor vehicle, explosion, windstorm, hail, riot, 
or smoke damaging the insured property. It is com- 
monly attached to a fire insurance ’ policy y. 





Damage caused by fire, or the hoes by theft of the named 
and described automobile of the insured, or damage 
caused by any one of other named hazards such as: wind- 
storm, hail, earthquake, explosion, rain, sleet, snow, flood, 
and the like. 












The insurance being held liable for personal injury, death, 
or damage to the property of others, alleged to have been 
caused by the automobile of the insured. 





The insured being held liable for bodily injury or death 
alleged to have been caused by the insured or an employee 
in performing the work commonly carried on in a barber 
shop, including manicuring, chiropody, hair dyeing, per- 
manent waving, facial massage and the like. 








The insured being held liable for bodily injury or death 
alleged to have been caused by the insured or an employee 
performing the work of a beauty shop, including manicur- 
ing, hair dyeing, permanent waving, water waving, facial 
waving, facial massage, chiropody, and the like. 





Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 
damage to building, machinery, or the raw product, result- 
ing from fire, tornado, or other insured hazard (the 
insured is reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed 
¢ harges thus lost.) 





‘The wrong use of the insured’s name on a check, or the 
changing of the check as to amount or payee after the 


* insured wrote it. 





A burning of property other than that insured, which 
results in damage to the insured property. 








Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would other- . 
wise not be held liable. 








Damage or total loss of merchandise sold on the deferred 
payment plan if caused by fire or transportation hazards. 





Damage or destruction of goods while being brought to or 
taken from the insured’s store by any type of transpor- 
tation except parcel post. 


The insured druggist being eld liable for bodily injuries 
or death alleged to have been caused by the use of drugs, 
medicines, prescriptions, or merchandise purchased in the 
store of the insured. 


The insured being held liable for damage to property not 


owned by the insured, or for injury or death of any per- 
son not employed by the insured when such injury or 
death is held to have been caused by the named and 
described elevator. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 


Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a build- 


ing, the quantity and value of which is reported as it 
fluctuates each month. 


Damage or total loss of furs or garments trimmed with 


fur while in the hands of the insured furrier for storage, 
repair, or alteration. 





A physical condition which pues the performance of 
the daily work of any insured employee. 
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Protection Given A Department Store By 


Each Type Of Insurance 








Name of Insurance 








Repays Losses Resulting From: 





Group life 


Hired car liability 


Inside holdup 


Jeweler’s block 


Malicious damage 


Merchandise on 
approval 


Neon sign 


Non-ownership auto- 
mobile liability 


Open stock burglary 


Outside holdup 


Parcel post 


Patent infringement 


Permit bonds 


Plate glass 


Products liability 
Public liability 
Rain 

Safe burglary 


Salesmen’s samples 
Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


Unearned premium 


Water damage 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
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Death—the stated amount to be paid to the beneficiaries 
of any employee who dies. The policy includes 50 or 
more people employed by one concern. No medical 
examination is required. 








Personal injury or death of others caused by an auto- 
mobile not owned by the insured, but hired for his use. 





Forcible possession being taken of personal property 
within the premises of the insured. 





Forcible possession being taken of jewelry, precious stones, 
or precious metals either owned by or entrusted to the 
insured, no matter where the goods were at the time of 
the loss. 





Vandalism or willful physical injury to or destruction of 
the property described. 








Damage or total loss of merchandise leased, loaned, 
rented, or sent on approval, caused by fire or transportation 
hazards. 





Damage or destruction of a named neon sign caused by 
certain named hazards. 

Personal injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others, caused by an automobile owned by an employee 
and used in the service of the insured. 








The theft of articles from within a mercantile establish- 
ment when the store is not open for business. 

Forcible possession being taken of personal property 
while it is in custody of an employee outside the premises 
of the insured. 








Damage or total loss of goods while in transit as parcel 
post, registered, or unregistered mail. 








The necessity of defending a patent owner and his licensees 
against all infringements. 


Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 





Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically 
described. (The glass is usually replaced rather than a 
money payment being made.) 


Claims for illness of death resulting from products such 
as food and drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 
Bodily injury to others than employees for which the 

insured is held liable. 


Rain, snow, sleet, or hail reducing the income from a public 
event, such as a sale held by the insured store. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Damage or loss of sample merchandise carried by trav- 
elling salesmen, no matter where the goods were at the 
time the loss occurred. 


The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 
system or from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage 
or personal injury occurs. 


A fire insurance policy being cancelled by a fire before the 
the end of the policy period, with the result that the 
insured will have paid a premium for which he receives 
no service. 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, 
leakage, or overflow of water, steam, or other substance 
escaping from plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, 
standpipes for bre hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation 
law requires the employer to pay. 





mental endorsement to the U. and O. 
fire policies. 

‘“‘Then we made a number of 
other changes. Instead of carrying 
specific fire insurance on the con- 
tents of our art galleries, we took 
out a separate contract, known as a 
‘fine arts’ policy, which provided 
us all-risk protection on our pictures 
and art work.’’ 

‘*What about this reeommendation 
relating to putting the fire insurance 
on your contents on a reporting 
basis?’’ inquired the banker. 

‘‘Our broker pointed out that we 
could insure our contents—meaning 
our stock, also our furniture and 
fixtures, and betterments and im- 
provements—under an annual ad- 
justment, monthly reporting, fire 
insurance policy, to which we were 
eligible because we had two locations 
—namely, our main store, and then 
our warehouse, located several 
blocks away. As a matter of fact, 
we have a third location, as we 
maintain a small branch store out 
in the suburbs. Inasmuch as we had 
more than the percent of our total 
values in the warehouse mentioned, 
we were privileged to this reporting 
eover. As our values fluctuate con- 
siderably during the year, this type 
of policy will prove economical, as 
it permits pru rata cancellations in- 
stead of the customary short rate 
penalty. All told, this reporting 
eover should save us about 20% in 
our fire insurance cost for insuring 
contents. It is true that it involves 
some additional work in making up 
monthly reports, but I shall have 
our records in shape very soon in 
order to do this with only a little 
extra work through the maintenance 
of a perpetual inventory. 

‘‘This policy is written under a 
so-called Form A, and I believe it is 
now available in most states, when an 
assured has two or more locations, 
providing not less than 10% of the 
total values is in the second location, 
and subject to a minimum premium 
of $100.00. However, when a ware- 
house is on the same premises with 
the store, even though a separate 
building, it can only be considered 
as one location, but if the warehouse 
is not on the same premises, it can 
count as the second location. 

‘* Another important change which 
we made in our fire insurance pol- 
icies was in our fur department, in 
connection with ‘‘lay aways.’’ This 
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is a technical term for the coats and 
furs which we have sold either for 
cash or on a partial payment basis, 
and which are not to be delivered 
until ealled for. Sometimes large 
quantities are sold in summer sales 
and spring sales and early fall sales. 
If we were to lose these garments by 
fire, or other hazard, we would lose, 
in addition to the cost of the mer- 
chandise to us, the already created 
profits. Therefore, we have ar- 
ranged, under this reporting cover, 
to be insured for the selling price 
on the ‘lay-aways.’ And a further 
interesting feature of this reporting 
cover is that we receive the benefit 
of a professional audit of the values 
we report each month, to the insur- 
ance company, and of the method by 
which we arrive at such values—this 
audit being performed by certified 
public accountants provided by the 
insurance company at no cost to us.”’ 

‘‘Now you see,’’ emphasized the 
banker, ‘‘why I suggested having an 
up-to-date progressive insurance 
broker—one who understands and 
knows how to apply all the latest 
innovations of insurance contracts. 
You see how important to the pro- 
tection of your credit these scientific 
improvements are. With the auto- 
matic limits of liability on your re- 
porting cover, which guarantees you 
full and complete protection on your 
stocks of merchandise at all times, 
and at a lower cost than before, and 
with the extension of the supple- 
mental endorsement to your use and 
oeccupaney insurance, you are safe- 
guarded against losses which, if they 
were allowed to remain un-insured, 
eould impair your credit standing 
with us to the point where it might 
be embarrassing to both.’’ 


banker con- 


After a pause, the 
tinued: 

‘*Your particular business, that of 
managing a department store, is 


rather complicated in its many 
avenues of diversified responsibility, 
and if ever there was a type of busi- 
ness on which we, as your financiers, 
should demand an insurance survey, 
it is in connection with your line of 
activity. It’s too far-reaching and 
complex to be handled in any way, 
excepting through a black and white 
record of your financial exposures, 
and then a scientific application of 
insurance to these hazards. 

“‘There is one coverage on your 
list which is new to me, however,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘Namely, accounts 
receivable insurance.”’ 

**It is insuranee which would re- 
imburse us for any losses sustained 
in our being unable to collect ac- 
counts due us, because of the de- 
struction of our records by fire,’’ 
responded the store manager. ‘‘As 
yet I haven’t arranged to purchase 
this coverage, and may not do so 
immediately, unless you feel it neces- 
sary. Inasmuch as our records are 
kept in a vault overnight, and as I 
intend to confine our accounts re- 
ceivable to current bills, and not per- 
mit long outstanding accounts and, 
furthermore, as I have confidence 
that the majority of our customers 
are honest, I think I shall let it go 
for the present.’’ 

**T quite agree with you,’’ ap- 
proved the banker. ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
consider patent insurance as falling 
in the same category ?’’ 

**I’m not quite so sure. There are 
too many lawsuits being developed 
in connection with patent infringe- 
ments, involving the seller, as well 
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as the manufacturer. We retailers 
are too often innocent victims. It 
might be wise, therefore, for us to 
consider a defensive patent insur- 
ance policy which would protect us 
on any claims or suits brought 
against us as dispensers of products, 
which represent a patent infringe- 
ment. The only difficulty, according 
to our broker is that this is not an 
established form of insurance protec- 
tion, and is not available from the 
regular run of insurance companies, 
and therefore, it depends on whether 
we can find a satisfactory under- 
writer, with sufficient financial back- 
ing, and also on what the premium 
cost might be. While most of these. 
suits and claims are infringements, 
nevertheless, some large judgments 
have been rendered in favor of the 
original inventor. This, I believe, is 
of interest to you as a banker, at 
least from the angle of protecting 
credit from dangerous exposures.”’ 

**T’ll have to put patent insurance 
on my list of coverages to consider,”’ 
agreed the banker. ‘‘ Also accounts 
receivable insurance. Is this latter 
form of insurance written by most 
fire insurance companies ?”’ 

‘‘Not readily, according to our 
broker. Nevertheless, a market can 
usually be found, although the un- 
derwriters complain that only the 
stores with poor records and rather 
extended eredit are interested in the 
insurance.”’ 

** Another line of insurance which 
we wouldn’t insist upon, but which I 
was glad to see mentioned, is that of 
deferred payment insurance,’’ com- 
mented the banker. ‘‘As I under- 
stand it, such insurance would pro- 
tect you in case goods are lost by 
fire, or other perils insured against, 
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in the hands of customers, who have 
not completed their payments for 
such merchandise.”’ 

‘“‘That describes it,’’ admitted 
the storekeeper. ‘‘This too, is a cov- 
erage we haven’t as yet acquired. 
Before doing so, I want to determine 
just what our losses have been in the 
past, in this direction. It is a type 
of policy in which we may even- 
tually be interested—but I don’t be- 
lieve it falls in the category of essen- 
tial insurance coverages, which you, 
as our financiers, hope to have us 
carry, to avoid being subject to large 
and unexpected losses.’’ 

An affirmative nod from the 
banker supported these comments. 

‘‘The substitution of a fine arts 
policy, in place of a fire insurance 
policy on your art gallery was a 
good piece of insurance strategy,’’ 
commented the -banker. ‘‘Through 
such an insurance contract, at a 
slightly increased cost, you virtually 
get all-risk insurance on your paint- 
ings and various art objects, but you 
understand that breakage of any 
statuary, glassware, porcelains, or 
similar articles are not covered, un- 
less such breakage is caused by fire, 
lightning, attempted theft, wind- 
storm, flood, explosion, or malicious 
damage ?’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s clear to me,’’ replied 
the borrower. 

**T see rain insurance mentioned 
in the survey,’’ commented the 
banker. 

**Not intended as an essential cov- 
erage,’’ explained the department 
store representative. ‘‘Our broker 
thought, however, that it should be 
mentioned in order to make the sur- 
vey complete. Sometimes, when ar- 
ranging big sales of a seasonal or 
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timely nature, you have quite a 
gamble with the weather. A rain 
insurance’ policy can be obtained 
from one of any number of Ameri- 
ean fire insurance companies which 
would reimburse for the actual loss 
sustained by the store due to inclem- 
ent weather, providing the precipi- 
tation of rain is in accordance with 
policy conditions. Whether we will 
need such insurance here depends 
upon our sales plans later on.’’ 

‘*You surely have a thorough in- 
surance analysis here,’’ smiled the 
banker. ‘‘It even mentions unearned 
premium insurance. It’s worth con- 
sidering, when you add up the gross 
premium being paid by your store 
for fire and allied insurance. Un- 
earned premium insurance reinstates 
the unearned portion of such pre- 
miums if a loss cancels or reduces 
the policy.’’ 

‘Would you be interested in any 
details regarding the parcel post in- 
surance?’’ The manager inquired. 

**T think that I understand that 
coverage pretty well,’’ replied the 
banker. ‘‘ While it is a practical form 
for a department store, it isn’t one 
of the essential coverages which 
would almost be demanded by us 
before we would grant a sizable 
loan. As I have tried to make clear, 
the insurance which we feel we must 
insist on is coverage against hazards 
of liability, fire and explosion, busi- 
ness interruption, and burglary or 
forgery—where sizable losses can 
oceur, which, without insurance, 
would jeopardize the financial set-up 
of any institution. Parcel post insur- 
ance would round out your insurance 
protection, but we are quite content 
to accept your judgment as to 
whether you shall earry it. Parcel 





post protects your store by insuring 
the safe arrival of any property, 
mailed in packages, in case of a loss 
or damage to such packages occur- 
ring while the package is in the cus- 
tody of the Postal Department. The 
policy contract is subject to certain 
detailed rules—I know for instance 
you cannot insure currency, or secu- 
rities, or merchandise on blind con- 
signment, and that perishable goods 
must be held to insurance only 
against certain hazards. I haven’t 
read the portion of the survey per- 
taining to this coverage, but I 
imagine your broker has asked you 
to review your experience with the 
volume of packages which you have 
mailed, and to then consider this 
policy, or else, possibly, an excess 
parcel post coverage which would re- 
imburse the store after accumulated 
losses had exceeded certain specified 
amounts.”’ 

‘‘That’s exactly what the broker 
has recommended,’’ replied the man- 
ager of the department store. 
**Now,’’ he added, ‘‘suppose you 
name the essential coverages which 
you would insist upon our carrying, 
and I will check them off.’’ 

**Very well,’’ agreed the loan of- 
ficer. ‘‘We believe you should carry 
fire insurance on your building and 
contents, including equipment, bet- 
terments and improvements, and 
merchandise. In other words, that 
you should insure all property under 
your ownership against loss by fire 
and explosion. Both fire and explo- 
sion are dangerous enemies to any 
property owner. Then you should 
carry business interruption insur- 
ance, in the event your business is 
interrupted by a fire or an explo- 


* ” 
s10n. (Continued on page 49) 
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No Co-signers Or Collateral 


On Personal Loans 


- 


The experience of this bank shows that time-payment loans can be 
handled profitably by a country bank with an extremely simple system. 









-- ‘ 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 

REPORT 


Our bank, located in a 
town of 28,000, has been 
operating a_ personal 
loan department for 
three years. We have 
not required collateral to secure our 
personal loans, but have set qualifica- 
tions for our borrowers that have 
resulted in practically no losses to 
the bank from this type of loan. 
During the period of three years, 
we have made 612 loans, which 
totaled $64,702.38. The average loan 
is about $115. We do not loan more 
than $300 on this plan. 

When the department was under 
consideration, the question was 
raised as to what added personnel 
the operation of a personal loan de- 
partment would require. Inasmuch 
as we were not planning to make the 
service a major one, it was decided 
that a junior officer who was in 
charge of the loan window could 
service these loans, along with our 
other loans. 

We found that only four simple 
forms are necessary for the efficient 
operation of a small loan depart- 
ment in a country bank. First, the 
application form. This form should 
be detailed and comprehensive 
enough to give the banker a complete 
picture of the applicant’s financial 
condition, his future earnings, and 
most important, references that have 
a record of his paying habits. 

The second form is the monthly 
note. This note will differ according 
to the legal requirements of the state 
in which the bank is operating; but, 
in general, the form is standard. 

The third form is a ledger card on 
which the bank keeps a record of the 








The application form used for personal loans. Note 
that, although this particular applicant is somewhat 
in debt, his position has been steady and he has a 


record of taking care of his obligations. 


Vv Wife's name 


By DONALD B. SMITH 


Cashier, First National Bank 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


eustomer’s note. Standard forms 
are available from many bank equip- 
ment supply houses. 

A fourth form is not absolutely 
necessary, but serves a good purpose. 
This is the customer’s receipt or 
record of payments. It saves time 
for the note teller and gives the cus- 
tomer a complete record of his loan 
so that he may realize the impor- 


tance of regular payments. 

This equipment, although of the 
simplest, is adequate. Admittedly, © 
it would not be adequate for a large 
city bank. The total cost of these 
forms should not be more than $50 
for about a two years’ supply. It is 
a mistake for the bank to set up an 
elaborate set of books for these loans 
until necessity arises. 

No great amount of money was 
spent on advertising the service. A 
large lobby display sign about five 
feet by three feet, which detailed the 
plan into payments and _ interest 


APPLICANT'S STATEMENT 


Full name 


Age_57 __Married?_Yes 
What was your previous home address?__ 
Do you own any real estate? No 

Location ms 
Payable 


Do you own an automobile? Yes 


Under whom do you work? Mr 


How long have you worked there? 36 yeers 


\ week 


Salary or wages $24-80 per ; 


What rent do you pay? $15.00 per | sm 
oou | month 


Have you any suits against you? _No 


Bank references None 


Have you a loan now or are you a co-maker on any loan at this bank? No _ 


___Living with wife or husband? Yes _ 


How long have you lived at the above address? 


Make Dodge _ Model_25 _Year_ 
By whom employed?_Mishewake Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. Your position Checking clerk 


Ps ‘ 
muuex Other income ©-00__per | ae Source Board from daughter 


Home address _ — 


No you support 4 
Six_yeers 


——— cikanemmumattemaates __Telephone NOX 


lf yes. in whose name is it?__ 


__. Value $ ____ Mortgages $_ ist. $ 


Do you owe on it?_No 


_____ Business address Warehouse Dept. 


Have you ever been in bankruptcy?_No_ 


State fully the purpose of this loan To purchase greduation clothes for my son and other necessary 
household goods and coal bill 


Give full list of your Debts. Open ‘Accounts, Installment Accounts or Doctors’ Bills, etc 


It owing cothing sow, give 


names of at least three merchants or firms with whom you have had credit dealings 


Name 


Shoe Store 


Address Amount 


$ 4.50 





Automobile accessories store 


_—_Drug store ___ 


THIS QUESTION MUST BE 
ANSWERED BEFORE 
LOAN CAN BE 
CONSIDERED 


eS ee 
$ None at present 


List of Indebtedness to Banks or Loan Companies, if any? 


Name 


I hereby certify that all these statements are true and are made for the purpose of obtaining a loan from the First 


National Bank of Mishawaka, Indiana. of 


One Hundred Dollars 


(g 200.00 


amaaial 


l authonze your Bank to obtain any information that you require conceruing tbe statements in this application aad 
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I agree tbat this application shall remain the property of the Bank whetber the loan is granted or sot 











The Main Points 


@ For a small bank to make time 
payment loans without collateral 
or co-signers, it is necessary to be 
exceptionally rigid in selecting 
credit risks. (1) The borrower 
must have a clean record over a 
period of years, for the prompt 
payment of bills. (2) He must 
be able to show that he has an 


income adequate to make the 
monthly payments on the loan. 
®@ The credit character of a bor- 
rower is about the same whether 
repossession of the goods is pro- 
vided for or not. 

@ In a small town, much of the 
purpose of the monthly payment 
loan, and many of its benefits to 


the community are destroyed if 
the bank insists upon collateral 
or upon a co-signer. A borrower 
who is not a safe risk without col- 
lateral or a co-signer should be 
left to the finance company. 
(This rule, however, does not 
apply to payment loans made by 
city banks.) 





charges, cost about $3. This sign 
was given a position in our lobby 
where customer traffic could not miss 
it. One advertisement, three columns 
by six inches, with the same copy as 
the lobby sign, was placed in the 
local paper once a week for three 
weeks. It is our policy to repeat 
this advertisement whenever applica- 
tions slow down. The pull in such 
copy is the natural inclination of 
the individual to fit his own case into 
the schedule and look for the amount 
he needs and see what his payments 
would be if he borrowed. Also a 
plain statement of the interest 
charges and payments will give the 
potential borrower a complete pic- 
ture of his intended loan. When he 
sees how easy it is to repay a loan in 
this way, he is inclined to come in 
and make an application. 

The record of applications filed 
and those accepted shows that we 
lend to about one applicant out of 
three. We do not encourage any 
commercial loans in this department. 
An analysis of the loans by class of 
-borrowers shows that 79% are wage 
earners or salaried men or women; 
14% are professional people; and 
7% have incomes from various 
sources. 

Our experience leads us to believe 
that, in spite of aggressive competi- 
tion from small loan companies and 
commodity finance companies, the 
average country bank located in a 
town of 10,000 population or more 
can profitably operate a personal 
loan department on the monthly pay- 
ment plan at a 6% rate, and earn 
about 10% net on the money in- 
vested. 

There seems to be considerable 
reluctance on the part of the officers 
of smaller banks to accept this in- 
come-producing asset. Some of their 
objections arise from their unfamil- 
iarity with the method of operating 
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a small loan department. Some 
bankers take it for granted that 
making small loans on the monthly 
payment plan requires an involved 
set of books, an unusual ability to 
judge credit risks, and added per- 
sonnel. 

Of course, it is necessary to keep 
an adequate set of records on these 
loans, the same as any other loans, 
but the records need not be much 
different than the records made on 
ordinary loans. It is no more diffi- 
eult to judge the credit risk for 
this type of loan, than for any other 
loan the average country banker has 
been passing upon for the past 10 
years. In many ways, it is less diffi- 
cult. 


® Sometimes the objection to a per- 
sonal loan department is raised on 
the grounds that it will require addi- 
tional clerical help. Ordinarily this 
is not true. In the average country 
bank, with its more elastic system of 
assigning work, it is an easy matter 
for the loan teller to service thes 
loans. The time consumed in han- 
dling a total of $30,000 of these 
loans is not enough to require any 
additional clerical help. 

Many bankers seem to pull back 
from monthly payment personal 
loans because they feel that the risk 
involved is greater than in any other 
type. This has not been found to be 
true where due care in selecting 
names and certain requirements of 
eligibility have premised thy grant- 
ing of loans. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that there are some marked differ- 
ences between the type of borrower 
who applies for a monthly payment 
personal loan and the applicants 
who have applied before such a serv- 
ice is available. First, the banker 
will receive applications from many 
strangers who have never used his 


bank. Seeond, the applicants may 
not show as strong a financial state- 
ment as the borrowers with whom 
the banker is accustomed to deal. 
These differences may seem disturb- 
ing, but let us analyze them and see 
what they may mean to the bank. 
The bare fact that the bank re- 
ceives applications from non-deposi- 
tors should not in any way prejudice 
the banker against either these appli- 
eants or this class of loans. On the 
contrary, it is rather a desirable 
feature that goes with the personal 
loan department—that it will invari 
ably make new contacts for the bani 
It is educational to learn how 
many people in the community do 
not have a bank account. And it is 
surprising to learn how many of 
these strangers are good credit risks. 
If the applicant becomes a borrower, 
the chances are excellent that he will 
become a depositor. Of course, the 
loaning officer receives many appli- 
eations from both the bank’s cus- 
tomers and strangers which are un- 
desirable credit risks, and the pre- 
ponderance of undesirables will be 
from non-depositors. The loaning 
officer must not acquire a prejudice 
against applications from non-de- 
positors, for one of the most valu- 
able features of making small per- 
sonal loans lies in the fact that it 
does bring in new customers. 
Bankers who have made Title I 
FHA loans will be familiar with the 
mechanics of monthly payment 
loans. Assume that the applicant 
has been passed as a satisfactory 
eredit for a loan of $100 for 12 
months, to be paid $8.33 per month. 
He signs a note for $100 and re- 
ceives a cashier’s check payable to 
his order for $94. The $6 is credited 
to Interest and Discount. 
If, however, the loan were to be 
made by the bank to take up another 
obligation to a loan company, the 
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NATIONAL BANK 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


NAME 


*¢ MOUNT OF NOTES —.___ = eone- S808 — 
—_— Dut 


oor 
er pavurn Avance oe 


PAYMENT OF § 
——<——$———+- 


. CREDIT REFORT 5-25-36 


Automobile accessory store -- March, 1936, $15.35. 


Furniture Store -- January, 1935. $22.77. 


Bal. $4.30. ok. 


Terms $1.50 a week. Bal. 21.77 


slow, but has had sickness. Considered satisfactory. 


Loan Company -- June, 1934. 


Furniture Store -- August, 1930, $119.39. 


Loan Company -- November 1935, $140.00. 
May 16. 


Coal Company -- High charge $8.00. 





Pays o.k. 


$70.00 as agreed. 


Paid Jan. 1934. Slow. 


Balance $123.37. Int. paid to 


On household goods. 


No balance. 


Left—the newspaper ad which has proven most successful and which is repeated whenever applications fall off. Center— 
the customer’s receipt card for payments made, which eliminates an individual receipt for each payment. Right—form 
printed with a rubber stamp on back of the note for a record of payments. Below—report of credit checkup, which is 


typed on back of application form. 


proceeds would be paid to the loan 
company direct. This is done to be 
sure that the funds are used as indi- 
eated on the application, for it is 
obvious that the bank made the loan 
under the condition that the appli- 
eant clear up his other debts. 

There is some difference between 
the method of judging the accept- 
ability of the applicant as a credit 
risk on the monthly payment loans 
and the usual promissory loan. The 
loans are judged emphatically on 
two points: Credit habits and abil- 
ity to pay. 

For example, if an applicant has 
a record showing that he is slow in 
meeting obligations, or may repu- 
diate and make repossessions neces- 
sary, he is decidedly not a good risk 
and should not be considered. But 
if his paying habits have been good 
over a period of years, it is reason- 
able to expect that, barring unusual 
circumstances, he will continue to 
keep his eredit record clean by tak- 
ing eare of his bank loan. 

Invaluable information can be 
gathered about the applicant who 
has dealt with local merchants, 
chain stores, or auto financing com- 
panies. These firms have sold mer- 
chandise or automobiles to the appli- 
eant on a time basis and have a rec- 
ord of his paying habits in many 
eases. True, they have the reposses- 
sion privilege, but the credit char- 
acter of the borrower is about the 
same, with or without the reposses- 
sion threat. 

The ability of the applicant to 


repay a loan is of utmost iniportance 
to the loan officer. It is at this point 
that the bank and many other con- 
sumer credit agencies pursue a dif- 
ferent policy. The bank is not inter- 
ested, nor will it benefit, from the 
sale of any merchandise or equip- 
ment when the loan is made. No 
commission will accrue to it. It is 
only lending money. On the other 
hand, many of the finance corpora- 
tions are a part of or directly allied 
with the sales department of the 
corporation which is offering the 
merchandise or equipment for sale. 
There is, therefore, a definite pres- 
sure on the financing firm to make 
the loan if possible. 


® Under these conditions, and con- 
sidering that finance companies have 
a chattel on goods sold, many loans 
are made by them that should not 
be made by a bank. The bank must 
look at the income of the applicant 
and determine if he is taking on an 
obligation that will work a hardship 
on him, or one that, with his living 
expenses, he will be totally unable 
to meet. 

The question as to whether a bank 
should require a satisfactory en- 
dorser or insist on collateral is debat- 
able. To my mind, the answer lies 
in the amount of credit information 
that is available to the banker. It is 
necessary to check as many of the 
statements on the loan application 
as possible. 

If the town has a local credit 
bureau, the banker is fortunately 
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provided with very valuable and 
accurate information with which to 
check the loan applicant. In the 
larger cities where applicants may 
come from a wide spread of terri- 
tory, it is often difficult to get def- 
inite credit information. It then be- 


Vv 


comes necessary for the bank toy_/ 


protect itself by relying on collateral 
or reliable endorsement. 

But in the smaller cities and 
towns, much of the purpose of the 
monthly payment loan and many of 


its benefits to the community and’ 


bank are destroyed when the bank 


insists upon collateral or a co-signer. 


Our plan does not require either, 
and our losses have been practically 
none. However, we have been excep- 
tionally rigid in our two main re- 
quirements. First, that the borrower 
have a clean credit record over a 
period of years. Second, that he 
show that his income is adequate to 
make ihe monthly payments on the 
loan. The ownership of property 
does not, in our opinion, have much 
bearing on the case. 

The purpose of this article is to 
give bankers in the smaller towns 
the benefit of our experience, and 
show that it is practical and profit- 
able to install the monthly payment 
personal loan in the average coun- 
try bank. That the community will 
appreciate the service is certain. 


The following ingredients will 
make a durable cement for attaching 
objects to glass—rosin, 1 part and 
yellow wax, 2 parts. Melt together. 
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The work of employees in different departments of a large bank is 
so varied that it does not bring employees together. That is why a 
club, in which the universal social instinct provides a common 
interest, results in teamwork—a money-maker for the institution. 


In banks today, much 
emphasis is given to the 
development of a spirit 
of cooperation among 
the officers and em- 
ployees, that sooner or later is re- 
flected in the every-day contacts 
throughout the bank and in the 
service rendered to customers. This 
bank has used various means to 
foster teamwork, but probably the 
most effective one, from the stand- 
point of actual results, has been the 
operation of the Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Company Club. 

Organized in 1920, with a small 
group of enthusiastic employees, en- 
eouraged by the bank officials, it has 
been in continuous existence, and 
now embraces practically every em- 
ployee and bank officer in its mem- 
bership. 

It has no relation whatsoever to 
the usual type of study club, or 
similar organizations, as it is social 





By ARTHUR W. KOHNER 


Personnel Manager, Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


in scope, the sole purpose being to 
sponsor all activities after banking 
hours, which tend to create a closer 
social relationship among the officers 
and employees of the bank. 

The club, since its inception, has 
helped to develop the talents and 
capacities of individual employees 
in athletics and cultural advance- 
ment, such as music and dramaties. 
To that end, it sponsors a year- 
round schedule of activities, rang- 
ing from baseball and basketball 
games, vacation outings, Christmas 
parties, to asymphony orchestra com- 
posed of talented bank employees. 

The symphony orchestra has given 
a number of concerts, which were 
held outside of the bank and at- 
tended by employees of the bank 
and their friends. Among the 


violinists in this splendid orchestra 
are: a clerk in the securities depart- 
ment, a note teller, and a commer- 
cial teller. Practically every depart- 
ment was represented with some 
instrument, and among the soloists 
was a head stenographer who sang 
soprano, a trust clerk who sang 
tenor, and a talented stenographer 
who performed classic dance num- 
bers. 

The manager of the orchestra is 
one of the veteran employees. The 
guiding spirit in the organization 
is Herman Feldheym, one of the 
bank officers, who is a lover of 
music, and it was through his efforts 
that the club secured the services of 
a prominent member of the San 
Francisco Symphony orchestra as 
coach. The symphony has done 
eredit to the bank, and has merited 
the moral and financial backing of 
the institution. 

In the early spring, 


the club 





1 Athletic events. 
2 Orchestra 


3 Vocal music 


Nine Club Activities 


4. Dramatics 
5 Vacation outings 


6 Christmas party 


7 Dinner dances 
8 Picnics 


9 Informal parties 
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The symphony orchestra of the Wells Fargo Bank and Trust Company 
Club (shown on the opposite page) is a very earnest and highly credit- 
able group of musicians, gathered from almost every department of the 
bank. A glance at one of their concert programs (illustrated at the 
right) is proof that here is an organization capable of handling the most 
intricate type of composition in a truly professional manner. 


usually schedules a dinner dance at 
some local hotel or club, and in the 
late spring or early summer, a Sun- 
day or holiday pienie at some coun- 
try club. This is attended by officers 
as well as the departmental em- 
ployees, and their friends. An in- 
formal party is scheduled for the 
fall, in which home talent performs, 
followed by dancing. 

One of the main features among 
the elub’s activities was the produc- 
tion of a play depicting an episode 
in the early history of the Wells 
Fargo Bank. It was written by 
Frank G. Todd, who has been in the 
employ of the bank since 1902. 

This year, a novelty was intro- 
duced at the spring dinner dance 
for the club members, in the form 
of an amateur program with one of 
our bank officers acting as master of 
ceremonies, and members of the 
bank personnel as the amateur per- 
formers. 

In December, the year’s activities 
are climaxed by a Christmas party 
held in the lobby of the bank. This 
is usually held a week or 10 days 
prior to Christmas, The varied pro- 
gram of one hour’s duration is 
started with a message delivered by 
the chairman of the board of the 
bank, followed by musical and 
vaudeville acts. The master of cere- 
monies—a senior officer of the bank 
—then presents the retiring bank 
elub president with a gold pin bear- 
ing his name and the year of his 
presidency. With the announce- 
ment of the new officers for the next 
year, the employees and _ their 
friends retire for dinner served in 
the bank’s lunch room. The eve- 
ning is rounded out with dancing 
in the bank lobby. 


The club is the employees’ own 
organization, under their own man- 
agement and is supported by them 
financially. Each member of the 
club pays dues of twenty-five cents 
a month, which is intended to de- 
fray the expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the various activities. 
In addition to the dues, the bank 
also makes regular contributions 
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The Club 
Organization 


1 Nine directors 
elected by popular vote. 


2 A Past Presidents 
Advisory Council made 
up of those who have 
been presidents at some 
time. 


3 A president who 
becomes a member of 
the Past Presidents Ad- 
visory Council after one 
year. 


4 A vice president 
who becomes president 
after one year. 


5 A treasurer who 
becomes vice president 
after one year. 


6 A permanent secre- 
tary who is also a director. 


7 Various committees. 





to the club when needed. 

The management of the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany Club is vested in a board of 
nine directors who are elected by 
popular vote of the members. The 
members of the board, as well as the 
officers of the club, usually include 
officers and departmental employees. 
The constitution of the elub pro- 
vides that the officers, starting with 
the treasurer, are to serve in pro- 
gressive succession, the term of 
office being one year. The secretary 
of the club holds a permanent posi- 
tion on the board of directors and 
is entitled to vote. 

Each year the outgoing president 
automatically becomes a member of 
the ‘‘Past Presidents Advisory 
Council’’. The vice president be- 
comes president, and the treasurer 
is moved ahead to the vice presi- 
dency. A new treasurer is then 
chosen from the group of five non- 
office-holding directors of the club. 
The selection of this important posi- 


tion is made by a committee com- 
posed of the officers of the club and 
at least five members of the Past 
Presidents Advisory Council. 

The meeting to select the treasurer 
is held at least 10 days before the 
annual meeting of the Advisory 
Council for nomination of directors. 

The meeting for the nomination 
of directors to fill the vacancies on 
the board created by expiring terms 
of non-office holding directors is 
held at least one month before elec- 
tions, or usually before the middle 
of December each year. At this 
meeting, a list of names is selected 
from the bank’s personnel and 
placed in nomination for director- 
ship in the club. The committee 
makes it a point to select more 
names for nomination than there are 
vacancies to be filled, thus assuring 
a spirited contest. In addition, 
other names may be placed in 
nomination by any club member 
submitting a petition signed by ten 
other members. 
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Operation 





(Continued from page 7) 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


A presentation, in easily understandable form, | 
of the Bank’s 


ANNUAL SFATEMENT 
31st October, 1936 


ownership would result in additional 
tax burdens. Practically every gov- 
ernment-managed railway system in 
the world has incurred deficits dur- 
ing the depression that have had to 
be paid from taxes. Our Federal 
Government has not reduced, but 
has increased, its ordinary expendi- 
tures during the depression, and the 
same kind of political pressure which 
has prevented the ordinary: expenses 
of government from being reduced 







LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Deposits ° ‘ ° ° ‘ » $691,312,054.08 


Payable on demand ial after wollen. 














Notes of the Bank Circulati ‘ . ‘ ‘ 27,749,972.00 
undoubtedly would, under govern- Se sabi, 
| ment management, have prevented Bills Payable : : : ‘ : ‘ 137,838.65 
. : Time drafts issued and cotetendnens 
the tremendous reduction of railway 
. ” y Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding . “ 7,168,979.49 
operating expenses that has taken 


Financial responsibilities undertaken on behalf of customers (see 
off-setting amount (x) im “'Resources’’). 





place under private management. In 








: . Other Liabilities to the Public ‘ ‘ r 1,947,005.98 
1919, government operation of rail- Items which do not come under the foregoing healings. 
ways in this country actually in- Total Liabilities to the Public . ‘ ° ‘ . $728,315,850.20 


ereased operating expenses 10% 
when traffie declined 10%. This in- 
ability of government management, 


LIABILITIES TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
and Reserves for Dividends P ‘ 4 P 7 6,766,147.82 


This amount represents the shareholders’ interest in the Bank, over 
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subject to political pressure to avoid which liabilities to the public take precedence. 
at de ee ~ Total Liabilities $805,081,998.02 
ineuring deficits is one of the strong- —— 
est arguments against government RESOURCES 
y : To meet the foregoing Liabilities the Bank bas 
ownership. Ae heece 
. : Cash in its Vaults and Money on a with 
Finally, the railroads are again be- Bank of Canada ; x . : . $ 79,242,079.39 
coming a source of increasing profits Notes of and Cheques on Other ae : ‘ p 29,222,231.15 
» . : : Payable in cash on presentation. 
for private capital, and when private Money on Deposit with Other Banks 20,264,801.82 
capital sees possibilities of substan- Available on demand or’ at short notice. yeas: 
tial growth ahead, it will more ac- Government and Other Bonds and Debentures . 442,781,097.95 
* Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists of gilt- las 
—_ tively fight off government owner- securities which mature at early dates. 
ship. Stocks : 1,030,297.08 
P Railway and Industrial and pre saa Not \ enaeniltnes Beer ates F 
= Call Loans outside of Canada . , 25,400,166.98 
i , Secured by bonds, stocks and other negot ble sec rities ad greater 
nd Surcharge When, as, and if value than the loans —e representing anes quielly available with 
: 4 no disturbing effect on conditions in Canada. 
ast Elimination surcharges are Call Loans in Canada - 8,169,988.82 
eliminated entire- —— - demand and secured by Dendy oad stocks ‘J grectes walen 
. . than the loans. 
rer ly, tlre will be, at least temporarily, Banhees? Acceptances. ; : : : 361,924.25 
the a reduction of ineome. The very Prime drafts accepted by other bene. ee 
ry uncertainty of what will be lost and eee are + ol Sedilies on the Padied - $606,472,587.44 
a 3 . 0 
rs. | What will be kept makes all caleula- Other Loans : ae aa 4 . «-—s«:174,141,011.90 
ion tion difficult, and makes precise esti- To reir pan ype tit merchants and others, on conditions 
. . = consistent with soun anking. 
on mates of earnings for individual Saati Seceiiens ; 14,.000,000.0¢ 
ms roads doubly difficult. Two properties ole « are sisiiieed in the names al holding cumbuniens ‘ 
. ‘ ° the stock and bonds of these companies are entirely owned by the 
is Looking at the surcharges in the — o- appear on ng — at Fa = oy eo All other of 
F ises, bi 14,000,000, 
ec- aggregate, one finds that for 1936 we eee 
dle they will equal roughly 2.75% of Real Estate, and Mortgages on Real Estate Sold by the 
his estimated §TOSS revenues. These yo im the duane of the "pank’ 5 y ay and in ~~ wOSS a aie eee 
ted aggregate figures require some break- realized upon. 
nd down for fuller interpretation. The x ee under ey and ania 
or- bulk of the benefit goes to eastern Represents liabilities of customers on account of Letters of Credit ; j 
roads Moreover by eommodit " issued and Drafts accepted by the Bank for their accounts. 
tee fi : | : b ik f th * Other Assets not included in the Foregoing ‘ ‘ 1,792,045.52 
ore classifications, the bulk of the sur- Making Total Assets of ; A ‘ Af . $805,081,998.02 
are charges applies to the products of to meet peyment of Liebilities to the Public of 728,315,850.20 
ing mines, including coal, and to manu- leaving an excess of Assets over Liabilities to the Public of $ 76,766,147.82 
on, facturing and miscellaneous, inelud- HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
in ing steel and building materials. NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street: A. J. L. Haskell, K. C. Winans, G. R. Ball, Agents 
‘ be CHICAGO OFFICE, 27 South La Salle Street: J. G. S. Orchard, Manager 
ber Farm and forest products ore rela SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) , 333 California St.: F.G. Woods, Pres. 
ten tively insignificant in their sur- 


charges. As a result of these differ- 
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ences, some roads will be affected 
much more than others by complete 
elimination of surcharges. These in- 
dividual differences between roads 
are doubly accentuated by differ- 
ences in the capital structures of the 
roads themselves. 

Looking at the railroad industry 
as a whole, we estimate that a 7%- 
8% inerease in gross revenues would 
offset the loss of surcharges; and we 
now expect traffic in the early 
months of 1937 will be 12%-15% 
above the comparable period in 1936, 
which will be double the increase 
necessary to offset the loss of average 
surcharges. 

For the full year 1937, we estimate 
that traffic will increase double the 
amount necessary to offset the loss 
of surcharges. 


Safe Deposit 


Until further notice, please charge my acc 


safe deposit box, with advice to me 


Very truly yours, 


HE difficulty in making 
fhe collections of safe de- 

posit rentals has been handled 
in a most practical way for the past 
five years by the Equitable Trust Co. 
of Baltimore, Maryland. 

The collection work is practically 
automatic. The simple plan is to sug- 
gest to customers who have either 
savings accounts or checking ac- 
counts, that they allow the bank to 
charge the rental to the account each 
year as it becomes due, the bank, of 
course, sending an advice of this 
charge. After this authorization has 
once been received, the matter is 
taken care of automatically year 
after year. It saves time for the de- 
positor, makes it unnecessary to 
write a check or bring in the cur- 
rency, and at the same time, it keeps 
the collections of the safe deposit 
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It’s The System 


I recently had opportunity to 
make a very thorough study of a 
large city fire department. I had 
always had the impression that fire 
department efficiency is based upon 
speed, but when I studied the activ- 
ities of the department, I discovered 
that the efficiency is based upon 
system rather than speed. 

The fireman does not wear him- 
self out running as fast as he can. 
The fire trucks are not driven 
through city streets at dangerous 
speeds. In fact, they seldom reach 
40 miles an hour. Usually they 
travel at lower speeds. However, 
every movement that must be made 
from the time the men respond to a 
eall until the hose has been picked 


up and dried and replaced on the 
truek, is so scientifically planned 
that no time is lost. 

Efficiency is essential in banking, 
and I have seen many operating de- 
partments of banks in which a scien- 
tifically planned system has taken 
the place of speed.—J. Y. B. 


Exchange At Par 


Some discussion of an editorial 
published a few months ago with 
respect to the equality of charges 
prompts the suggestion that custom- 
ers be supplied with exchange that 
ean be cleared at par, if they want 
it. At least, your customers ought 
to know that they can buy a ecash- 
ier’s check or draft that will be ac- 
cepted by the payee’s bank at par. 


Rentals Promptly Collected 


By STANTON TIERNAN 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY Date 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


We are today charging your account as per items listed below: 


FOR_ ‘ — 


KINOLY MAKE 


department up-to-date. 

When a new customer rents a box, 
the method of future payments by 
the charge slip device is suggested 
to him and his signature secured to 
a printed statement which reads: 
‘*Until further notice, please charge 
my account with the rentals of my 
safe deposit box, with advice to me.”’ 

When the plan was first inaugu- 
rated, a perforated slip containing 
the authorization on the bottom and 
the following message above, was 
sent to all boxholders: ‘‘ Many of our 
customers find it convenient to have 
the rentals of their safe deposit boxes 
charged to their accounts each year. 
If you care to have this done, please 
sign and return the attached slip.’’ 

At the time the charge is made, an 
advice in triplicate is prepared. 
One copy is a debit slip for the book- 
keeping department, which serves as 


THE CORRESPONDING ENTRY ON YOUR RECORDS 





authorization for making the trans- 
fer. This slip is signed by the assist- 
ant treasurer of the trust company. 
The second copy is the office copy, 
which is retained in the files of the 
safe deposit department. The orig- 
inal copy is mailed to the customer 
and reads: ‘‘ We are today charging 
your account as per items listed 
below.’’ The safe deposit depart- 
ment writes in: ‘‘for rental of box 
No.——”’ and indicates the amount 
of charge in the space at the right. 
The assistant treasurer signs this 
and it is mailed to the customer. 
That is all. 

This is a simple plan. It is easy to 
install. It is easy to operate. It re- 
quires no more work inside the bank, 
in fact, it does not require as much. 
It pleases the customer, and above 
all, it insures prompt collections. 
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Computing Branch Bank 
Operating Costs 


(Continued from page 25) 


institutional mailing eosts at the 
main office, in which eases, main 
office postage cost may call for spe- 
cial analysis and reasonable dis- 
tribution. Item 16, ‘‘rent and occu- 
paney’’ expense may also be direct 
charges, particularly if all locations 
are leased. In the case of owned 
properties it is allowable, for the 
purposes of this cost statement, to 
set up a rental equivalent amount- 
ing to interest on the investment at 
a teasonable rate, to which is added 
all of the direct occupancy costs. All 
locations should participate in the 
offsetting credit for such a charge, 
so for the purposes of this statement, 
the credit can either be shown as a 
separate item under interest income 
or plused in to ‘‘interest from in- 
vestments.’’ In either event, the dis- 
tribution base is the same. Depre- 
ciation on owned buildings and on 
furnishings and equipment is a 
direct charge and should be covered 
in ‘‘rent and oceupaney’’ expense. 

Item 17, ‘‘officers’ salaries,’’ pre- 
sents a real problem. Certainly 
branches are properly chargeable 
with a share of administrative costs 
such as the salaries of the president 
and other executives, credit, audit 
and control department officers, and 
so on. In this case also, there is no 
substitute for a thorough survey of 
actual conditions, in which several 
well informed officers should join. 
The end result of such a study 
should be a percentage ratio of main 
office officers’ salaries distributable 
to other locations. After this ratio 
is calculated, it is not difficult to pre- 
pare a monthly schedule, Figure 3, 
applying the amount so determined 
to branches on the size ratio. The 
percentage by which the main office 
costs should be relieved and the 
branches .charged should not vary 
greatly from year to year. 

Item 18, ‘‘employees’ salaries,’’ 
may be charged direct to locations, 
except in unusual cases, for which no 
general rule ean take the place of 
eareful and individual analysis. As 
in the ease of ‘‘officers’ salaries,’’ 
the method must adapt itself to 
specific conditions and the results 
obtained should be considered as 
tentative, until they have been tested 
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For: The Investment 


Of Bank Funds 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


maintains an active market in all 
issues of United States securities, 
buying and selling government 
bonds and short-term notes for its 


own account. 





The experience of more than seventy 
years and immediate contact with 
principal cities makes this bond serv- 
ice particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and a daily quotation 
sheet will be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 


Teletype 


CGO .. 


987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 








and checked with all pertinent fac- 
tors. 

Item 19, ‘‘directors’ fees,’’ may 
reasonably be related to the size 
ratio. The same may well be applied 
to Item 20, ‘‘stationery and print- 
ing,’’ 21 ‘‘sundries,’’ and 22 ‘‘surety 
bond premium,’’ depending always 
on what careful scrutiny of the ac- 
counts may reveal. A lead to a dis- 
tribution basis of surety bond 
premiums is usually found in the 
work sheet used by the surety com- 
panies in calculating their premium 


?? 
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charges. 

Taxes of all classes require indi- 
vidual consideration. By examining 
into the nature of each levy, it is not 
difficult to arrive at a ratio that may 
be applied throughout the tax year. 
Item 27, ‘‘telephone expense,’’ may 
be charged direct, or according to 
the branch bills. In unusual cases, 
the branches may take a part of the 
main office bill. 

Thus the items in the illustration 
are covered. In any given bank, the 
income and expense items will vary 
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materially from this example, but 
whatever division of accounts is 
made, the problem is one of distrib- 
uting the natural classification of 
accounts to the functional classifi- 
cation. 

Finally—and this is important— 
after the net operating factors are 
derived, do the results ‘‘look reason- 
able?’’ It is impossible to operate 
branches or important departments 
without forming some idea about 
their profit position. Are these ideas 
fairly well proven by the resulting 
figures? If they are, you can safely 
say that you have a simple, effective, 
and inexpensive method of distribu- 
tion. 


It is not difficult for the individ- 
ual who makes these calculations to 


worth their cost, and this point 
should be borne in mind constantly. 

If the figures do not have real 
value to management—diseard them! 
There is no profit in paper work 
unless the results make their con- 
tribution to the functions of manage- 
ment. 


$75,000 In New Loans 


(Continued from page 29) 


departments successfully have given 
you their experiences through Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly. In our 
anxiety to increase our earnings, we 
should not plunge into a new field 
before we have investigated care- 
fully and found the best and safest 


form certain personal conclusions as “method being used by those who 


to particular departments and 
branches. Also it is only natural for 
him to discuss these conclusions with 
other main office officers. It is mani- 
festly unjust to let any opinions be- 
come established among the main of- 
fice management, unless and until 
all of the findings on which conclu- 
sions are based are laid before the 
branch or department manager. 
These men are in all fairness entitled 
to the same set of facts and the basic 
reasonings back of any conclusions 
before they become firmly rooted in 
the minds of the central manage- 
ment. In short, the bank auditor or 
comptroller who develops this data 
is falling down on the job unless he 
utilizes every means at his command 
to impress the results on all parties 
affected by his determinations. 

The risk of going to extremes in 
work of this kind must not be over- 
looked. Accounting results at best 
are only scientific estimates and this 
job of distribution should be held 
within reasonable bounds. Admit- 
ting that there are minor faults in 
the basis of distribution, no depart- 
ment or branch is seriously affected. 
Assuming that errors do exist, if the 
errors are consistent and broad basic 
principles are consistently followed, 
the results are still of value as meas- 
urements of progress. The test of 
utility is not in the degree in which 
a method approaches theoretical per- 
fection, but the way it works in prac- 
tice. Small refinements may not be 
worth the cost of securing them. 

There is always a point where the 
benefits of cost accounting are not 
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have had experience in that particu- 
lar line. 


It has been the general experience 
that the desirable customer who has 
strayed away with the lure of cheap 
money, will soon find out that he 
has been fooled and will be glad to 
eome back to his bank after he has 
become disgusted with the red tape, 
inspection fees, and other require- 
ments made by governmental agen- 
cies. For the undesirable ones that 
have gone and want to come back, 
it should be just too bad. 


We have also learned how to make 
more from our bond account. The 
bond account, like finance paper, 
must have constant supervision. Not 
all country bankers have sufficient 
information to operate a bond ac- 
eount, without expert advice. If 
they are in this position, then they 
should employ expert advice by all 
means. That old saying ‘‘buy a good 
bond and put it away and forget 
it’’ won’t work any more, if it ever 
would. Conditions are changing too 
fast and the bond that was good last 
year might not be so good this year. 
So it would seem logical and wise to 
give that part of the portfolio hav- 
ing the largest investment, the most 
attention and supervision. The aver- 
age country bank cannot exist on the 
small income to be derived from an 
excessive bond account, such as 
many banks have today, so the prac- 
tical thing would seem to be to re- 
duce the bond account to its normal 
position and to the proportion you 
decide it should be in, just as fast 
as these other avenues can be de- 
veloped. 


Re-Stating Economic Theory 


By CHARLES CRAWFORD 
Published by the author 
Paola, Kansas 

Price $1.00 


As an illustration of the ecommon- 
sense viewpoint of economies taken 
by this author, the following quota- 
tions are made from the book. Be- 
ginning with the proposed definition 
of money as: ‘‘Money is accumu- 
lated labor in liquid form,’’ the 
author makes such pertinent sugges- 
tions as the following: 

‘‘Banks take ownership of com- 
modities and of property in the form 
of notes, deeds and bonds. These 
deeds are certificates of ownership 
expressed in money terms and to- 
gether with a small amount of cash 
and furniture, constitute the assets 
of a bank. By passing parts of these 
deeds or assets from hand to hand 
we have a substitute for money. 

‘Bank checks or orders on the 
bank ealling for delivery of so many 
money units, pass from hand to 
hand and thus effect the transfers 
of property just as if money itself 
were used. Thus the farmer with a 
herd of cattle in a feed lot, the grain 
dealer with a car-load of wheat, or a 
grocer with a stock of goods, gives 
the banker a note, or both a note and 
a mortgage on his specifically desig- 
nated property, and receives a de- 
posit receipt for the amount of the 
note or mortgage. 


‘‘The possessor of the goods has 
parted with the ownership of his 
property which he conditionally 
agrees to deliver into possession of 
the banker at a future date. If he 
gives a note only to the banker, it is 
a general deed to all his property 
which may be validly claimed by the 
banker and sold to pay the note. If 
it is a mortgage to a specifically 
designated piece of property, that 
alone may be taken by the banker. 
In practice, a note and a mortgage 
to specific property are usually 
made. After the note or mortgage 
has been given, there are two owners 
to this property: the banker, whose 
part stands in law as the first claim 
upon it and the title holder who re- 
tains physical possession and who 
ealls his part of the ownership an 
equity. In case the banker’s first 
claim is not satisfied when the due 
date of the note or mortgage comes, 
the law gives the banker or lender 
full ownership with title. 
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“Title ’’ Should Be 
Extended 


(Continued from page 28) 

From the standpoint of banks and 
other lendings institutions, this 
means the preservation of theirY 
mortgage investments. No one who 
has studied the present housing de- 
velopment can escape the conclusion 
that the existing market is a new 
house market and that the only 
way in which the market value of 
older dwellings now under mortgage 
ean be maintained in the face of 
new house competition, is through 
bringing them up to where they ap- 
proximate new home standards in 
condition, equipment and desirabil- 
ity. 

Many banks have learned this les- 
son with respect to properties taken 
over in foreclosure. The same de- 
preciation which afflicted them is 
present potentially in going build- 
ings still in their owners’ hands. 

We are still inclined to think of 
houses in ‘‘horse and buggy’’ terms. 
For decades the only major changes 
in their structure were from gas to 
electric light and from dusty hot 
air furnaces to steam and hot water. 
The fundamentals of house design 
and construction seemingly never 
changed and their market value re- 
mained fairly constant. Mortgages 
were usually permitted to continue 
in effect without amortization and 
with reasonable safety. 

But under the pressure of depres- 
sion forces, the intensive methods of 
development of other industries have 
been applied to the construction 
field. Architects have evolved better 
designs. New materials, new equip- 
ment, new protection, new gadgets 
have been developed that have 
brought about a major degree of 
obsolescence in pre-depression houses 
in the space of a very few years. 

Today, women buy the houses. 
Advertising sells them. The latest 
kitchen equipment, bath room gadg- 
ets and bright new floors mean more 
to them than a solid foundation. 
Insulation and oil burners appeal to 
them and their men-folk alike. Your 
building may be of the best con- 
struction, but unless it has, in addi- 
tion, the modern accessories which 
people ean visualize and to which 
they have been educated, it will not 
sell readily at an adequate price in 
competition with new houses that 
have them, and salability is the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The National City Bank 
of Cleveland announces 


the retirement of its 
entire preferred stock. 


Capitalization now consists of 


Common STOCK 
$7,500,000 
~ Surp.us 


AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
$3,832,000 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Resources in excess of $125,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





measure of their value. 

There is nothing in these loans in- 
consistent with current practices in 
banking. Indeed, Title I contem- 
plates the most conservative type of 
installment or personal loan, made 
for the conservative and construc, 
tive purpose of permanent improve- 
ment of residence property on which, 
in most instances, some lending 
institution has a loan. And such a 
loan, so used, enhances the value of 
such property. This fact has not 
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been sufficiently appreciated. If any 
doubt remained of the usefulness 
of Title I, the number and volume 
of loans made under it should re- 
solve it. 

Besides the direct economic bene- 
fit, it is unquestionably true that 
Title I modernization loans have 
been a source of profitable business 
to lending institutions, making them) 
sounder and better able to serve the 
community. The rate of interest 
earned has been good—certainly 
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LIMITS 
EFFICIENCY 





To make desk work easier— 


more productive of results — 
GOOD LIGHT is essential! 








Model 2242 
Price $13.50 


FARIES GUARDSMAN LAMP—Is 
designed to avoid eye-strain by elimin- 
ating glare . . . both direct and reflected 

. . as Well as shadow, from the lighted 
working area. The Guardsman gives a 
strong, pleasing light, which in texture 
closely approaches daylight. This is 
accomplished by the proper control of 
light distribution, whereby the light 
from the special luminaire is first con- 
centrated within the shade, then redis- 
tributed, in proper intensities, to the 
desk or table top. There are no bright 
spots . . . no shadowed areas to cause 


eye-strain with GUARDSMAN light. 


See Faries Guardsman Lamp today at your 
dealers. If he cannot supply you, this advertise- 
ment mailed to us with your name and address 
on the margin will bring full details. 


MANUF 
FAR IE S and S. Hes cael = 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
BM 
RUMEN DORI 8 RRR 
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good in contrast with that on some 
commerical loans—and banks have 
been able, in most instances, to 
handle this business without any 
increase in overhead. Few banks re- 
duced their forces during the de- 
pression and undoubtedly the work 
entailed in this activity has only 
taken up part of the slack in their 
operating capacity. On this basis, 
it ean be reasonably argued that 
the income earned on these loans is 
net income. 

To summarize, Title I has fen- 
dered a social service by encour- 
aging banks to extend a type of 
eredit which has stimulated em- 
ployment, improved real estate val- 
ues and strengthened mortgages, all 
with profit and safety to banks. 

It has enlarged the social useful- 
ness of banks and has brought into 
helpful contact with banks thousands 
of people who would not otherwise 
have had such contact, and has in- 
ereased the knowledge of the public 
of banking service. 

v 

It encourages banks to make loans 
for improvement and modernization 
purposes under sound regulations. 

It has opened up an avenue of 
new earnings for banks. r 

Its continuation will in no way 
conflict with the current effort to 
curtail the activities of government 
lending agencies which actually com- 
pete with banks. v 

It would be a pity to terminate 
this useful activity by permitting 
Title I to expire. It is to be hoped 
that Congress will extend it in the 
session which opens January 2. It 
is likewise to be hoped that bankers 
will make their sentiments known to 
their representatives in the halls of 
Congress. 


An Illinois banker has sent dif- 
ferent employees from the bank to 
the local schools to explain different 
phases of banking. 


It is reported by the Farm Credit 
Administration, that commercial 
banks have shown the largest in- 
erease in the amount of farm mort- 
gage financing during the past two 
years than any other lending agency. 
They loaned $79,200,000 in the first 
five months of 1936, compared to 
$47,900,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1934, which is a 65% in- 
erease. 


Conditional Sales 
Contract Table 


(Continued from page 21) 


bailment lease need never be filed or 
recorded. This is the reason why 
many prefer them in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 


In other states where bailment 
leases are used, however, they are 
subject to the filing requirements for 
conditional sales contracts. 


In the table on chattel mortgage 
laws, on page 663, the headings over 
columns two and three should read, 
to be perfectly clear: ‘‘Chattel 
mortgage must be filed or recorded’’ 
instead of ‘‘—and recorded.’’ 


The purpose of the tables we have 
been publishing, tabulating the laws 
of different states, is not so much to 
serve as a reference for the laws in 
your own state, as it is to give you 
an idea as to the way the laws differ 
in different states. Legislative com- 
mittees are at work everywhere, try- 
ing to devise better laws, and these 
tables are designed to be helpful to 
members of those committees, as well 
as to other bankers who may find it 
advisable to make suggestions to 
these committees. 


Generalizing On Loans 


In discussing loans and the pol- 
icies on loans which may safely be 
made, there is, of course, a tendency 
to generalize. A recent conference 
with a group of Kansas bankers on 
the subject of loans was going along 
very nicely when one banker spoke 
up and said, ‘‘That wouldn’t work 
in the case of one of my best cus- 
tomers.”’ 


The story he then told emphasized 
the fact that every loan is a separate 
ease in itself. While there are fun- 
damental principles upon which loan 
granting may be based, there are 
varying circumstances of the bor- 
rower which makes it necessary to 
consider each borrower and, in fact, 
each loan, a separate case that de- 
serves full consideration on its own 
merits. 


A simple and effective polish for 
gilt frames is to beat the whites of 
3 eggs and mix with javelle water 
in an amount weighing 14 that of 
the weight of the eggs. 
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The Investment Portfolio. 





Our New York investment authority views the coming year with equanimity, 
finding in even the few adverse factors certain elements of reassurance. 


ITH the approach of the 
year end, the security mar- 
kets still find themselves 


uncertain and confused over im- 
mediate price trends. On the one 
hand there is unmistakable evidence 
that the recovery movement is 
rapidly approaching its broadest 
phase of expansion through neces- 
sary rehabilitation of productive 
facilities. The railroads barely 
handled this autumn’s peak traffic 
volumes with their existing equip- 
ment. With the peak passed, the 
feeling that serious difficulties had 
been avoided has quickly manifest 
itself in a flood of orders for new 
rolling stock, locomotives, rails, and 
equipment. A veritable ‘‘housing 
shortage’’ suggests that prepara- 
tions for heavier traffic volumes ‘in 
1937 are wisely taken. 

Similarly, the steel industry, al- 
ready operating at levels close to 
effective capacity, is faced with the 
necessity of expanding plant to 
meet the needs of another and in- 
evitable expansion in consumer de- 
mand. The more so, since industry 
itself must surely be a major con- 
sumer of its own product, whether 
for machine tools, operating equip- 
ment, machinery, generators, serv- 
iee facilities, or whatever and sundry 
are its general needs for more effi- 
cient operation and greater adequacy 


~ 
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By W. P. SHIRLEY 


to meet a further rise in the de- 
mands placed upon its productive 
facilities. 

Yet, on the other hand, the mar- 
kets are temporarily taxed by fears 
that minor productive excesses, bred 
of lengthy and uninterrupted ex- 
pansion, may require intermediate 
correction. Enthusiasm, whetted by 
the deepest depression known since 
the turn of the century, for a restor- 
ation of more prosperous conditions 
may well have led to a momentary 
over-appraisal of the progress al- 
ready made. European and domes- 
tie polities remain, as they doubtless 
must always, an unsettling influence. 
The British constitutional problem, 
although never obviously to be con- 
strued as more than an emotional 
threat to the stability of domestic 
markets, has passed, only to be re- 
placed—in popular attention—by 
Spanish and Far-Eastern tension. 


@ At home, the nebulous seare over 
eurbing foreign investments in 
American securities hardly passed 
before doubts for what the pres- 
ently convening congress might pro- 
pose in the way of socialistic legis- 
lation revived. The administration’s 
avowed espousal of labor and the 
spreading of labor unrest in the 
automobile and other industries 
serve only to heighten such distrust. 
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Industry itself, through the National 
Chamber of Commerce, has wisely 
sought to mitigate antipathies of 
this nature by adopting at long last 
a policy of cooperation with Roose- 
veltian principles. Yet the lines of 
difference between the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Stock 
Exchange authorities have been 
drawn a little sharper to the com- 
fort of none but the investor, mainly 
institutional, in bonds of the highest 
grade. Nor have the broadest hints 
that the spring may well witness a 
further increase in the reserve re- 
quirements for member banks caused 
misgivings in this department of the 
markets. Even the junior sections 
would be less disturbed than they 
may be on this score, were it not for 
the presence of so many other un- 
settling considerations. 

It is too obvious to bear more 
than passing comment, that the 
sterilization of another sizable slice 
of the credit base must still leave a 
supply of bank credit unparallelled 
in modern history. In fact, such a 
move doubtless has for its purpose 
the curbing of later uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable credit inflation, 
whereby the span of prosperity may 
be stripped of its greater dangers 
of subsequent rigorous deflation and 
established on a more lasting basis, 
without, in the interim, imposing a 
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burden 
recovery. 
With so many cross currents at 
work, little wonder then that the 
markets, excepting only those for 
the highest type of investment 
credits, have continued to trace the 
pattern created in late November of 
irregularity and nervous indecision. 
A continuing flow of record divi- 
dend disbursements and _ worker 
bonuses, inspired by the new tax 
laws on undistributed earnings, no 
longer gives the market tone. It is 
becoming more generally recognized 
that such portion of these payments 
as represents forced outlay under the 
surplus penalty tax cannot be taken 
into the price equation in apprais- 
ing recurring income yields. The 
process of depleting corporate treas- 
uries by prohibiting additions to 
them except at great cost in good 
times is hardly conducive to easy 
dealing with the inevitable return 
of bad times. The very compulsion 
upon corporations to pay out the 
bulk of their income may readily 
induce the substitution of the British 
method of dividend disbursement, 
viz. the declaration of nominal 
amounts on interim account with a 
final payment absorbing most of the 
year’s profits after the books have 
been cast for the interval. Thus, 
many corporation dividends for the 
early quarters of next year may well 
fall below normal ‘‘regular’’ rates, 
as management awaits a clarifica- 
tion of the full year’s earnings ex- 
pectancy. The method of paying 
dividends is not at issue, but rather 
the change from a regular to an 
interim basis. The transition, for 


upon incipient industrial 


all the adaptability of American 
psychology, from one method to the 
other might well produce temporary 
misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment. 

Again, it is well to bear in mind 
that the new congress quite possibly 
will eliminate, or greatly modify, 
the basis of taxing capital gains. 
Profit taking by numerous presently 
‘*frozen’’ investment accounts, could, 
therefore, produce important al- 
though temporary depressing reper- 
cussions. In long run, to be sure, 
the repeal, or intelligent modifica- 
tion, of such restrictive taxes must 
bring the factors of supply and 
demand for securities into better 
balance, thereby restoring liquidity 
to the market place and eliminating 
a major source of artificiality in 
security values. 

At the time of writing, normal 
seasonal influences are signally ab- 
sent in the business picture. Pro- 
duction indexes stand close to the 
year’s best levels, with steel produc- 
tion at the very top and the trade 
talking a continuation of prevailing 
operating rates through January, as 
old contracts placed to beat the rise 
in prices are completed. Automobile 
assemblies, despite strike difficulties, 
feel the urge to rapid expansion as 
the new season’s demands take hold. 
Electric power consumption reaches 
into new high ground and textile 
production runs far behind new 
orders. Building construction, de- 
spite the drop in public outlays, 
holds up unusually well—with pri- 
vate contracts standing at double 
year-ago figures. Similarly, distribu- 
tion of goods continues active, with 
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STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 


Metal Front—corrugated board 
box. With automatic stackers 
for front and back, insuring no 
tipping or slipping. Genuine 
fo on box—not a tube. 
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“EASY SNAP” Collapsible Storage File 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (*3i.3771*) New Brighton, Pa. 


Box now made in 
two styles 


STYLE (C) OPEN LID 
(Corrugated Board) 
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Factors In 
Market Prospects 


1 With a growing volume of 
freight business, railroads must 
add new rolling stock, rails, and 
equipment. 


2 The steel industry, likewise, 
must expand plant capacity to 
meet expanding demands. 


3 Credit reserves continue un- 
parallelled in modern history. 


4 Electric power consumption 
continues to reach new highs. 


5 Textile production is run- 
ning far behind new orders. 


6 Building figures are holding 
up despite lower public spend- 
ings. 

7 Retail business continues 
prosperous, with the best holiday 
season since 1930. 


8 The new Congress may pos- 
sibly modify the basis of the cor- 
porate surplus tax. 


9 European and domestic poli- 
tics continue as somewhat 
settling influences. 


un- 


10 The artificial stimulation of 
record dividends and bonuses is 
no longer showing effect on the 
market. 





railroad traffic volumes resisting 
normal seasonal influences and run- 
ning far above a year ago. Again, 
ultimate consumption as reflected 
by exceptionally brisk retail trade— 
with the best holiday season since 
1930 in prospect—bespeaks prosper- 
ous general business. 

Yet for all these favorable ap- 
pearances, there are inescapable 
signs of minor artificiality and mal!- 
adjustment. Ultimate consumption 
of goods doubtless has been stimu- 
lated by the current huge aggregate 
outflow of foreed corporate divi- 
dends and worker bonuses. To view 
such stimulus as other than tempo- 
rary may be courting disaster. Pos- 
sible disappointment over smaller 
than customary dividend disburse- 
ments early in 1937 might well serve 
to produce the normal aftermath of 
a temporarily slackening in the pace 
of new purchases, once the present 
spending spree has spent itself. 
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A corresponding stay in distribut- 
ing activities would be a natural 
corollary to this condition, especially 
with the railway rate structure a 
subject of considerable present un- 
certainty. And the production of 
goods in many directions appears 
to have been geared to the prevailing 
pace of ultimate consumption. Slack- 
ening in the latter, therefore, could 
readily produce a comparable drop 
in industrial out-turn, which might 
be further accentuated since rising 
commodity prices and higher posted 
prices, as in the steel induStry, have 
given impetus to considerable fu- 
ture contracting and building up of 
stocks of goods on hand. 

Yet the correction of minor pres- 
ent excesses, through a somewhat 
sharper than seasonal decline in in- 
dustrial activities after the turn of 
the year, need not greatly perturb 
the investment markets. Bonds of 
the first water find, in the December 
Treasury financing at a new low 
interest rate of 244% for medium 
dated notes, visible evidence that a 
change in recent cheap money con- 
ditions is not now to be reckoned 
with. A further advance in member 
bank reserve requirements, instead 
of being contemplated as something 
significant of the approaching end 
of an era of low interest rates, must 
rightly be looked upon as a measure 
designed to perpetuate recovery 
without presently hindering _ it 
through withdrawing needed credit. 
The plethora of idle capital and the 
immensity of the money base permit 
the markets to view the sterilization 
of another slice of excess reserves 
with as much equanimity as it would 
vision a heavy but unlikely with- 
drawal of foreign funds. 

In the junior categories, the bond 
market is subject to the ebb and flow 
of corporation earnings. Yet with 
earnings power restored to levels 
generally comfortably above interest 
needs and the average price level 
by no means inconsistent either with 
the recovery already secured or the 
prevailing outlook for money rates, 
any set-back in these categories 
seemingly could be viewed only as 
a purchase opportunity. 

It is in equities, as usual, that the 
market shows its most vulnerable 
side. But here, again, few fears are 
felt for the longer course of prices, 
with the basie pattern of the re- 
covery pointing so unmistakably to 


the proximity of unparallelled ac- 
tivity in the physical rehabilitation 
and expansion of the nation’s in- 
dustrial plant. Rather, indeed, is it 


because equity prices in many see- 
tions have risen so long and so 


widely to attain such exalted a pres- 
ent price level that the appearance 
of a ‘‘breathing spell’’ in the for- 
ward movement could produce 
further temporary price instability 
not justified by a realistic appraisal 
of the broad fundamental outlook 
for business. 


Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


(Continued from page 34) 


‘*So far, so good,’’ replied the de- 
partment store manager. ‘‘In fact, 
as we discussed a few minutes ago, 
we now have the additional hazards 
or supplemental endorsement on all 
of our fire insurance policies, so that 
our property damage policies, as 
well as our business interruption in- 
suranee contracts insure us against 
loss or damage from explosion, riot, 
windstorm, aireraft property dam- 
age and smudge, as well as from fire 
and lightning.”’ 

The banker replied: ‘‘I would 
not have insisted upon the coverages 
of riot or tornado in this section, 
or aireraft property damage, or 
smudge. Nevertheless, they are sup- 
plemental coverages which can now 
be purchased very economically.’’ 

‘*Next in importance, we would 
insist upon every type of liability 
policy which you ean purchase. You 
should earry public liability insur- 
ance—meaning owners, landlords, 
and tenants publie liability, also 
elevator liability, druggist liability, 
liability for the operation of your 
barber and beauty shop, also automo- 
bile insurance liability and products 
liability.’’ 

‘All of the foregoing coverages 
are carried,’’ checked the depart- 
ment store manager, ‘‘excepting 
produets liability. That had been 
overlooked in our institution, but I 
am arranging for such a contract, so 
that we will be protected against any 
claims or suits—the result of in- 
juries to any of our clients through 
the use of any products which we 
dispense.”’ 

‘*Good,’’ responded the banker. 
‘*Now, you carry automobile liability 
and property damage insurance on 
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your various delivery cars, and you 
also have non-ownership liability 
and property damage insurance and 


hired-ears liability and property 
damage insurance. This covers 


everything in the liability line, un- 
less there is any contractual liability 
which you have assumed of any kind, 
eand if so, that should be covered by 
insurance.’ 

‘You mean in the way of hold- 
harmless agreements ?’’ 

‘*Not exactly. More specifically, 
any responsibilities that you may 
have undertaken in the installation 
of power or water facilities, or the 
use of alleyways, in which you would 
have assumed liability ?”’ ; 

‘*No, nothing of that sort.’’ 

‘* Another essential coverage which 
I see you are carrying is steam boiler 
insurance. I know that you pur- 
chased that mainly for the inspection 
service which you receive, but never- 
theless the explosion of a steam 
boiler is another one of those catas- 
trophes against which we would 
prefer to have our borrowers insured. 
You carry the proper type of -bonds 
so that you cannot suffer tremendous 
losses from embezzlement and _ it 


F- 


Your plans include the 
use of twelve sheet busi- 


ness calendars... . 


PRUDENT 
POSTER 


CALENDARS 


will prove to be exclusive 
and most economical. 


Special layouts including 
plate and art work at no 
additional cost to early 
buyers. 


Exclusive use of our styles 
in your locality. 


Send for samples and quotations 
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would also appear that you have all 
vulnerable points covered ‘by the 
various burglary forms of insurance. 
And?’you have your cash insured 
from every possible angle.’’ 

**T haven't as yet aequired any of 
the social forms of insurance men- 
tioned in the survey, such as group 
life or group disability,’’ admitted 


the department store director. ‘‘Our 
store hasn’t flourished sufficiently in 
the past few years to permit our 
considering such insurance, though I 
am interested—especially in some 
pension plan, as I am convinced it is 
quite advisable in our business to 
maintain a continuity of personnel, 
as the individual value of our em- 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





NEW 
ADVERTISING 


ISSUE 


449 advertisements of new issues were 


advertised in Chicago in eleven 
months of 1936. 381 of these—84%— 
appeared in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 183—40%—were pub- 


lished exclusively in this newspaper. 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 











ployees enhances with experience.” 

‘*The so-called social forms of in- 
surance mentioned in the survey,”’ 
replied the banker, ‘‘ were included 
by your broker in order to effect a 
complete insurance setup for present 
and future consultation. As your 
banker, we have no cause for urging 
you to take out any of the social 
forms of insurance, so far as our 
loans are concerned. From a broad 
point of view, they are naturally ad- 
visable, and we appreciate your 
expression of attitude regarding 
your employees. 

“*T see a mention,’’ he continued, 
‘fof consequential fire insurance, 
which I always put on my list of 
important insurance protection to 
consider when reviewing the loans 
of clients who operate stores. It isn’t 
as essential as property damage fire 
insurance, or as business interrup- 
tion fire insurance, but it is impor- 
tant as protection against losses in 
your flower shop and other units 
which depend upon artificial refrig- 
eration, if the method of supplying 
such refrigeration were cut off by 
fire damage.”’ 

**My thanks to you, and to our 
new broker, for recommending con- 
sequential fire insurance,’’ replied 
the merchant. ‘‘Our fire insurance 
policies have all been endorsed to 
assume such indirect loss—and the 
additional cost was negligible.”’ 

“‘T believe we are both quite 
familiar with water damage insur- 
ance, which protects against losses 
due to faulty plumbing, freezing, or 
other accidents other than the leak- 
age of rain, or the backing up of 
sewers,’’ continued the banker. 
‘*Likewise, sprinkler leakage insur- 
ance, is important in a department 
store, in the event the sprinklers 
should be started prematurely, with- 
out a fire. Should they be released, 
you would have an indoor rain 
storm, and with your susceptible 
stock, sprinkler leakage insurance is 
rather valuable coverage. Steam 
boiler insurance, which insures you 
against any steam explosions orig- 
inating within the boiler or any 
pipes attached thereto, is something 
we expect everyone maintaining a 
steam plant to carry. 

‘“‘You appear to carry all the 
necessary forms of, automobile insur- 
ance, and I would urge, from past 
experience with other clients, that 
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you constantly wateh your automo- 
bile coverages very carefully to make 
sure that you have sufficiently high 
limits of protection, and that every 


possible automobile operated for 


you. is properly recorded. The pub- 
lic is very claim-minded these days, 
and whenever an accident occurs, 
there appears to be an immediate 
prejudice against a large institu- 
tion.”’ 

‘Just as a matter of information, 
as you have reviewed so many other 
insurance surveys for vavious clients 
of your bank—the neon sign policy 
is an all-risk form of coverage, is it 
not?’’ inquired the department 
store manager. 

‘*Practically so,’’ replied the 
banker. ‘‘It insures you against loss 
or damage to the signs, the result 
of any cause other than faulty work- 
manship or wear and tear. If the 
signs are damaged by fire, hail, 
windstorm, earthquake, or something 
falling on the signs, or even if a boy 
threw a stone at the sign, although 
the insurance companies give the 
buyer a chance to select certain 
perils only, which ean be insured 
against, at a slightly lower rate.’’ 

‘*A new coverage to me is the de- 
partment store floater,’’ declared the 
business manager. 


“*That is a contract which insures 
all incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments,’’ explained the banker. ‘‘It’s 
a combination of former individual 
policies. There was one contract 
known as express shipments, another 
called department store shipments, 
and now they are combined under 
this one floater. I believe most of 
your incoming shipments are by ex- 
press and quite frequently the ar- 
rangements are that the shipper will 
not declare the values, but that you 
will be responsible. Then too, there 
are your outgoing express shipments 
which would be covered under such 
a floater, but not parcel post ship- 
ments, which are insured sepa- 
rately.’’ 

Running his finger down the list 
of recommended insurance cover- 
ages, the banker next stated: ‘‘ Here 
is jeweler’s block insurance—a 
rather unique and much discussed 
insurance contract, which is blanket 
all-risk protection, designed for a 
jewelry store. It was introduced 
into this country by Lloyds and is 
now written by several American 





Differentiot | 
HEATING 


ed OOD MANAGEMENT” studies fuel costs because these. usually 

G average from 5 to 15 per cent of the total operating cost. 
Frequently the expenditure for fuel, or steam is as great (if not 
greater) as the total net profit. Appreciable fuel saving is immedi- 
ately reflected in an increased net profit. 


In Dunham Differential Heating the steam temperature in the radi- 
ator automatically follows the weather. Sub-atmospheric steam of 
varying temperatures which keep step with the weather is circu- 
lated continuously, not “off” or “on.” 


With ordinary systems, in ordinary weather, the result is — over- 
heating — irritation — discomfort — wasted fuel—loss. All these 
wastes and irritation vanish with Dunham Differential Heating. 
There is no overheating. As the outdoor temperature changes, the 
temperature of the steam changes also, so that the radiators always 
deliver exactly the right amount of heat to balance the heat loss 
from the building. 


Scores of comparative tests of operation with and without the 
Dunham Differential System in all types of buildings in all parts of 
the country show that fuel is actually reduced from 25 to 40 per cent 
— sometimes more. 


Bulletin 125B tells all about Sub-Atmospheric Steam Heating. Your copy will be 
mailed upon request. 


C. A. Dunham Co., 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 





insurance companies, but I see ae- 
cording to the survey, this coverage 
does not concern you because you 
lease out your jewelry department as 
a concession.’’ 

‘*What are your views towards 
malicious damage insurance, also 
merchandise on approval, and sales- 
man’s samples ?’’ queried the depart- 
ment store expert. 

‘**Malicious damage insurance is 
expensive, and I wouldn’t urge you 
to take it out now, but if there are 
any labor or strike difficulties in the 
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vicinity, you might give it consdera- 
tion at such a time. It insures any 
damage to your building or contents 
as a result of vandalism by individ- 
uals. As for merchandise on ap- 
proval and salesman’s samples in- 
surance, these coverages represent 
constructive financial protection, but 
they fall in the group of insurance 
coverages such as plate glass, all- 
risk camera floater, parcel post, and 
so on, designed to insure what to a 
big establishment as your would be 
considered smaller losses.’’ 
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Happy Dew Year to You 


You will be happy throughout the years if you are 
succeeding, won't you? Let us help you, as we are 
helping others. 


We have published three outstanding books on banking, 
solely with the purpose of helping officers and employees 
of banks to keep abreast of newer, current bank policies 
and operation methods, made necessary by changing 
financial conditions. 


The “Library on Banking” consists of “Bank Loan 
Management”, “Bank Cost Control” and “Advertising 
for Banks.” A file full 


readers who have profited thereby attest the merits of 


of testimonial letters from 
this set. Clearly written in understandable language 
and, inexpensive. The whole set costs only $10—or 


1914 cents a week over a period of a year. 


Keep your knowledge modernized! Do something about 


it—send the coupon in TODAY! 
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| RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY | 

| 536. Clark Street, Chicago, III. | 

| Send me the LIBRARY on BANKING for 5 days | 

rusal, obligation free. If I like it well enough to 
| eep it your statement for $10 will be honored. Or | 
I may keep one at $5. If I don’t want any of them - 
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|Be Sure Of Signatures 

| (Continued from page 13) 
‘count of the former treasurer. The 
yurpose of the signature card was to 
how who was authorized to draw 
‘hecks. 





“It was intended to keep the 
money of the school district intact 
n the bank in the name of its treas- 
urer, to be drawn only upon his 
checks properly designated. The sig- 
nature card meant something. The 
‘estimony of the cashier is to that 
offect. 

‘‘Deposits other than that of the 
‘heck for $996.63 were made from 
time to time. Some were of moneys 
not school funds. Checks were 
drawn without the word ‘Treas.’ 
added to the signature and were 
honored by the bank. It does not 
ippear that Singler had a personal 
account. He drew 42 checks totaling 
$869.32 signed with his name only. 
They were not accompanied by 
vouchers. They were not used for 
school district purposes. The recov- 
ery is the amount of these checks.*** 


‘In the situation stated, the bank 
was not authorized to pay out school 
district funds on cheeks signed by 
Singler as an individual without the 
use of the designation ‘Treas.’; or, 
if it did, without ascertaining that 
the payments were for school district 
purposes. Order affirmed’’. (251 
N. W. 906) 

In closing it may be noted that 
the facets of this case were somewhat 
unusual, in that the bank was not an 
official depository. But, despite this 
facet, the court took the position that 
the bank, knowing the nature of the 
account—that the money was in ef- 
fect a so-called trust fund—was 
under a legal obligation to allow its 
withdrawal only upon the signature 
as it appeared on the signature card. 

In the light of the facets and hold- 
ing herein, it is obvious that a bank 
may well be on its guard in honor- 
ing checks upon an account of this 
character. The point involved is one 
easily overlooked in the every day 
rush of business, and, as an illustra- 
tion of the possible danger to a 
bank from this souree, the case re- 
viewed is hard to beat. 


The safe way is to re-appraise all 
mortgage loans at least once every 
two years. 
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VoLUME 4 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 1887 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


Of all the varied industries of the 
United States, steel rail manufac- 
ture now heads the list in point of 
activity. The latest allotted produc- 
tion for 1887 (1,000,000 tons) has 
been so far sold that an increase to 
1.250,000 has already been asked 
for, and will probably soon be made 
in order to facilitate the consumma- 
tion of business now in treaty. 


As this fact would signify, the 
greater portion of 1,000,000 tons has 
been sold, and it places the industry 
in a position never before equalled. 
Pig iron, also, is not far behind. A 
leading Pennsylvania furnace com- 
pany, some time ago, notified its 
largest customers that, for the time 
being at least, only 30 to 60 days’ 
deiiveries would be booked on the 
basis of $20 for No. 1 foundry. It is 
remarked that the market is develop- 
ing a degree of strength that borders 
closely upon buoyaney, despite the 
preparations making for an unpre- 
eedented volume of production the 
coming year. (One Ohio company 
has already advanced prices from $1 
to $2 a year for 1887. Steel rails are 
now quoted at $38 for standards, 
and the capacity of all the mills up 
to July has been sold.) 


The transfer from an old ledger 
to a new one, every bookkeeper 
knows, is a big job, and may account 
for the inerease of the use of large 
books and large paper. We are told, 
that in one mill, which used to make 
but four or five reams at a time of 
the mammoth sizes, now makes a ton 
or two at one run. 


It is very seldom that so much 
truth is condensed into a nutshell, 
as in the following paragraph: ‘‘ The 
central question of labor reform is 
not so much how to get higher wages, 
as how to turn present wages to bet- 


ter account. It is not overproduction 
so much as undereonsumption that 
grinds the faces of the workingmen. 
Fourteen hundred millions annually 
drawn, chiefly from the pockets of 
workingmen, by saloonkeepers and 
cigar dealers, means less flour in the 
barrel, less coal in the cellar, and 
less elothing for the  laborer’s 
family.”’ 


In a recent interview, Mr. John 
Jay Knox, president of the National 
Bank of the Republic, New York, 
expressed himself substantially as 
follows: Inasmuch as national bank 
note cireulation has ceased to be a 
profit, he would suggest legislation 
which would authorize all banks hav- 
ing a capital in excess of $150,000 
to organize upon a deposit of $25,000 
of United States bonds; and _ all 
banks having a capital of from $50,- 
000 to $150,000 to organize upon a 
deposit of an amount equal to one- 
eighth of their capital; or, what 
probably would be still better, 
authorize such smaller banks to or- 
ganize upon a deposit of from $5,000 
to $10,000 of United States bonds. 


This would permit all national 
banks which do not desire circulation 
to conform to the law without the 
necessity of purchasing United 
States bonds at the present high 
rate of premium. If a law should 
be passed authorizing the national 
banks to reduce the bonds now on 
deposit to one-half the amount now 
required, the national banking sys- 
tem could continue during the next 
20 years upon an aggregate deposit 
of about $50,000,000 of bonds by the 
different banks now organized or to 
be organized until the year 1907; 
and, in the course of the next 20 
vears, many strange things may hap- 
pen, and among them perhaps an 
inerease of the national debt. 
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NO LOSSES 
THROUGH 
LAPSES 


The automatic renewal of poli- 
cies is an appreciated service of 
Employers Mutuals. Renewals 


are issued before current poli- 
cies expire. No loss through 
lapse! This is an example of 
the mutual interest policyhold- 
ers of this company enjoy. 





(Non-Assessable) 


HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch offices in the principal: 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 





Act 


Social Security 
PROBLEMS 


solved instantly by the 


MEILICKE - SSA - 
CALCULATORS 


For example: What “Lump Sum” payment is 
payable when an employee has earned an average 
weekly salary of $36.00 for 27 years? And what 
will his ‘“‘Monthly Benefit’’ amount to if after 27 
years he has reached the age sixty-five years? 

Then, in addition, the Calculator gives the exact 
tax to be deducted from any earned wage at rates 
9% 1%, 142%» 2%s 244% 3%. 

The Calculator handles legally and correctly the 
fractions in the ““Tax’’, in the “Lump Sum” and 
“Monthly Benefit’ calculations. The problems are 
precalculated and verified. 


Let us put one of these Calculators on your 
desk for a “‘ten day free trial’’. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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More Banks 
In Small Towns 


(Continued from page 12) 


which can be depended upon as a 
basis for universal success. The fact 
that so many banks in exceedingly 
small towns have succeeded through 
the most trying years banking has 
ever experienced, shows that this 
country needs banks in its smallest 
places, and it also shows that these 
banks can be, and have been man- 
aged successfully. 

In progress reports made on this 
research study in future issues, in- 
formation will be given as to bank 
capital, deposits, security holdings, 
and so on by size of town. While 
we are engaged in this tabulation 
and study, we shall weleome ques- 
tions from any of our readers as to 
classification of banks by any for- 
mula other than size of town. 

For example, banks can be clas- 
sified by size of capital, or by size 
of deposits, and so on. Studies of 
the loans and securities held by 
state and national banks can _ be 
compared. The amount of surplus 
held by state and national banks 


might be interesting. We shall be 
very glad to hear from as many 
readers as care to write, regarding 
the usefulness of these figures and 
regarding suggestions that may oc- 
eur to them. 


Small Loans Make People Sick 


At a recent conference with the 
bankers of Zanesville, Ohio, the sub- 
ject for discussion was loans. In the 
course of the conversation, H. J. 
Knoedler, president of the Citizens 
National Bank in Zanesville, made 
the remark, ‘‘I have always noticed 
that small loans make people sick. 
It almost invariably happens that 
when a $50 or a $100 loan comes 
due, either the borrower or one of 
his family is sick or must go to the 
hospital.”’ 

Of course, all had a good laugh 
over this suggestion, and several 
agreed that it is a true statement. 
The conversation that developed, 
however, brought out the possibility 
of protecting borrowers’ health by 
arranging for monthly payments of 
sums small enough for the borrower 
to meet. 
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FOR USING OUR SERVICE WHEN 
YOU REBUILD OR REMODEL 


1. We are bank building specialists. 
2. Our organization has remained intact through good times 


More than 1000 banks have been built, remodeled or equipped 


. Service is complete—architectural, engineering, designing, 
equipping, and you pay but one fee. 

Decorating, lighting, even placement and kind of furniture is 

perfect harmony. 

We own and operate our own fixture factories and marble mills. 

. Your local labor used, and local material where possible. 


. You save time, trouble and money in one contract that covers 


. Ai price for the complete job is quoted, and we GUARANTEE 
NOT TO EXCEED IT. Only long experience makes this possible. 

You wouldn't hire four artists to paint a picture. bem 4 hire a number 

of organizations to build or remodel your bank, whic 

a work of art. We handle everything. May we have our representative 


St. Lovis BANK BUILDING 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 
* St. Louis ia 
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Bank 
Building News 





During the past nine months, the 


Bankers Monthly has _ presented, 
under the heading ‘‘ Bank Building 
News’’, collections of short items 


about the modernizing and remodel- 
ing activities of banks throughout 
the country. Not all of the building 
operations have been mentioned, of 
course. But enough of them, picked 
at random, to give our readers a 
general view of the current trends 
in this phase of the national bank- 
ing picture. 

The impossibility of describing 
every case of bank building improve- 
ment will be evident with a glance 
at the illustration opposite. Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Monthly subscribes 
to a news clipping service, to keep a 
finger on the pulse of the nation’s 
daily papers in their reactions to 
the banking profession. To pictori- 
ally demonstrate the volume and na- 
tional scope of this bank moderniz- 
ing interest, we have gathered to- 
gether the news clippings on this 
subject which have been received in 
the course of one month. This photo- 
graph was the result. 

There is evident a growing con- 
viction that the present-day bank 
ean best give present-day service 
with up-to-date equipment and in 
a modern setting. A steadily in- 
creasing volume of business, in all 
sections of the country, is making 
necessary larger quarters, more effi- 
cient machinery, and better working 
conditions. The accelerating return 
of banking profits is making possible 
more and more of these moderniza- 
tion programs. 

The last few years have witnessed 
marked developments in construc- 
tion methods and materials, in air 
conditioning equipment, in sound- 
proofing technique, in vault con- 
struction, vault alarms, bandit proof 
barriers, and other protective de- 
vices. 

Bank interiors no longer need re- 
semble medieval monasteries or soul- 
less mausoleums. 
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Modern lighting combines scien- 
tifie efficiency and artistic design. 

To any bank which, in the past 
deeade or longer, has grown beyond 
the physical and service facilities of 
its quarters, we suggest that an in- 


vestigation of the profit-possibilities 
of a moderization program may 
prove highly illuminating. For there 
is conclusive evidence that ‘‘ Banks 
are Building!’’ 
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With loans made only after a 
careful investigation of the enter- 
prise, how can it be wise to buy 
bonds (lend money) with little or 
no knowledge of the business repre- 
sented. 
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Hecht Heads Municipal 


Committee 


Rudolph 8. Hecht, chairman of the board 
of the Hibernia National Bank of New 
Orleans, La., at a recent meeting of the 
Association of Commerce of that city, was 
named chairman of a special committee to 
study and means to form a_ port 
bureau of the association ‘‘to promote the 
fundamental interest of the Port of New 
Orleans.’’ 


ways 


New Officers For 
L. A. Credit Men 


The Los Angeles Bank Credit Men’s 
Association has announced its newly elected 
officers for the coming year. 

The new official staff_is as follows: 

R. P. Johnson, Los Angeles branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, president; W. L. Brown, cashier, 
Seaboard National Bank, vice president; 
H. R. Hinkel, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank, secretary; T. S. Rathman, 
California Bank, assistant secretary, and 
E. W. Cairns, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A. treasurer. 

Governors are: R. P. Britt, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank; G. P. Ful- 
ler, Farmers & Merchants National Bank; 
W. J. Roloff, First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Pasadena; Bill Barbee, Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., and B. H. Martyn, Secu- 
rity-First National Bank. 


Rand Heads Buffalo 


Clearing House 


George F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, was elected president 
of the Clearing House Association at the 
recent annual meeting 
of its members. He 
had previously been 
treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 

George G. Klein- 
dinst, president of the 
Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo, was re-elected 
vice president of the 
association, and Lewis 
G. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust 
Co., and retiring president of the associa- 
tion, was named treasurer. Edward W. 
Miller, vice president of the Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co., was e'ected Clearing 
House secretary to succeed George F. 
Bates, who now resides in Niagara Falls. 

The clearing house committee is com- 
posed of: Mr. Rand, chairman; Mr. Har- 
riman and Mr. Kleindinst. E. Ray Hodge 
continues as manager. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Maynard Talks To Phone 


Pioneers 


Edwin P. Maynard, chairman of the 
Brooklyn Trust Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was a guest of honor at a dinner of the 
Long Island group of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, the latter part of 
November. He is the only director of the 
New York Telephone Co. to hold member- 
ship in the organization, which was founded 
25 years ago, with 21 years of service in a 
telephone or telegraph company as mem- 
bership requirement. ‘‘The telephone com- 
panies are the finest examples I know of 
promotion from the ranks,’’ Mr. Maynard 
said. ‘‘Many of their best men rise to 
prominence from the telegraph pole... . 
I tell you, if a man is going to be strong 
enough to stick on top, he’s got to climb 
first and get strong on the way up.’ 


Cutting Addresses 
Credit Club 


T. Gordon Cutting, son of the president 
and assistant cashier and trust officer of 
the Second National Bank of Cincinnati, 
O., in a talk on ‘‘ Wills and Trusts’’ before 
the Credit Club of the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, emphasized the fact 
that few persons realize the importance of 
making a will. Too often, he said, a per- 
son spends a lifetime creating an estate 
which, at death, he leaves to the mercy of 
ever-changing Probate Court laws. ‘‘If a 
trustee is named in the will,’’ stated Mr. 
Cutting, ‘‘the maker of the testament must 
be certain that the person so named has 
the necessary knowledge to carry out the 
business that will be required of him.’’ 


Flournoy Talks On 


“Competition” 


Speaking before a meeting of ‘the New 
Orleans Co-operative Club several weeks 
ago, J. F. Flournoy, Jr., vice president of 
the Whitney National Bank at New 
Orleans, La., told the assembled members 
that ‘‘the Government has 15 distinct 
agencies in direct competition with the 
banks of the country.’’ He added that 
‘*it’s always much better to come into the 
bank and tell us what you are thinking 
than to stand outside thinking about what 
is going on inside.’’ 


Addresses Club 


George B. Everitt, chairman of the 
board of the Merchandise Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, spoke on Adjusting Our- 
selves to Conditions, Present and Future,’’ 
at a meeting of the Men’s and Boy’s 
Wear Club of the Merchandise Mart on 
December 1. 








Sidney Maestre, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Trust Co. of St. Louis, has a 
reputation for doing a thoroughly efficient 
job of anything to 
which he sets his hand, 
either in the bank or 
in his outside activi- 
ties. That probably ex- 
plains his unanimous 
re-election as chair- 
man of the board of 


St. Louis Chamber 


Reelects Maestre 





directors of the St. 
Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. 
In fact, it would 
seem that the St. 
Stoney Magsree Louis Chamber leans 


quite heavily upon all its banker members 
for the successful conduct of its business. 
At the same meeting which re-elected Mr. 
Maestre, Oliver F. Richards, vice presi- 
dent of the Merecantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co., was re-elected treasurer. 
New members of the Board include Alfred 
Fairbank, vice president and trust officer 
of the Boatmen’s National, W. L. Heming 
way, president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust, and Walter W. Head, 
president of the General American Life 
Insurance Co., who has been closely as- 
sociated with banking interests for many 
years. 

Among the new members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, we find Richard S. Hawes, 
vice president of First National Bank. 


Nathan Adams Views 
Texas’ Future 


Nathan Adams, president of the First 
National Bank of Dallas, Tex., was guest 
speaker at the recent annual meeting din- 
ner of the San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce. During the course of his address, 
he remarked that: ‘‘The United States has 
the brightest outlook for the future that I 
have ever seen, and within the next five to 
ten years Texas is going to be one of the 
greatest States in the Union in every way. 
I have seen more big men in Texas this 
year than any time in the past 48 years 
and that in itself is proof that Texas is 
coming into its own rapidly. . . .I believe 
that every unemployed man in the United 
States can make a living in Texas if he 
wants to work.’’ 





WANTED 


Position of Assistant Cashier or Assistant 
Treasurer of Bank in small city by young man 
with eight years experience as teller and office 
management—five years loan experience. 
Excellent references. 

Address, Box 500, in care of 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
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Early Days With 
John Deere 


The celebration of the centennial of the 
invention of the steel plow by John Deere, 
this year, recalls the early days of bank 
ing in Illinois. After the invention of the 
steel plow in Grand Detour in 1837, Deere 
moved to Moline, Illinois. The nearest 
banks to Moline at that time were at 
Galena, Illinois, and Burlington, Iowa. 

Much of the currency in cireulation was 
foreign—English, French, and Mexican 
coins in gold and silver were as common 
as American banknotes. There was no 
local bank to handle a loan. Payrolls were 
met by giving employees orders on mer- 
chants who had accepted steel plows on 
consignment. It was natural, therefore, 
that John Deere should have been instru- 
mental in organizing the First National 
sank of Moline, which he served as presi- 
dent. 

The company he established has grown 
into one of the largest manufacturers of 
farm machinery in the country. 


N. Y. Trust Promotes 


At the regular December meeting of the 
board of trustees of The New York Trust 
Company, Mr. Nelson 8S. Dearmont was 
elected a vice president of the company 
and Mr. Gustave B. Wildoff was appointed 
auditor. Mr. Dearmont was formerly as- 
sistant vice president. 


Promotions In Fifth-Third 


Six promotions among the personnel of 
the Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, were announced by the 
bank board of directors at the year-end. 
These are: 

G. Carlton Hill, formerly assistant to 
the president, to become vice president. 

Clement G. Faine and Henry Lyman 
Greer, assistant vice presidents, now vice 
presidents. 

Arthur J. Schmitt, assistant cashier, and 
Arthur L. Moler, manager of the credit 
department, chosen assistant vice presi- 
dents. 

Ralph W. Mueller to become assistant 
cashier. 


Hogan, Jr., Weds 


Daniel Wise Hogan, Jr., cashier of the 
City National Bank & Trust Co. of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and son of the institu- 
tion’s president, was married in November 
to Miss Evelyn Anderson. 


Brown On Toledo 


Convention Group 


A. G. Brown, president of the Ohio Citi- 
zens Trust Co. of Toledo, O., is taking an 
active part in plans of a committee seek- 
ing to bring conventions to the city and 
the state. It is claimed that Ohio is now 
the first state in point of volume of con- 
vention business, having had $18,777,000 
spent on conventions in cities of the state 
in the last year. 
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1937 


Accounting Machines 
Accrual, Accounting andAudit Control 
Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 
After-Hour Depositories 
Alarms—Bank Vault 
Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 
Banking Textbooks 

Bill Straps 

Bookkeeping Machines 
Bronze and Brass Signs 
Burglar Alarms 


Calculating Machines 
Calendars 

Cancelling Machines 
Central Files 
Changeable Signs 

Check Books 

Check Book Covers 
Check Cancelling Perforators 
Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signers 

Check Sortmg Trays 
Christmas Savings 
Clocks 
Clocks-Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 
Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 
Coin Trays 

Coin Wra 

Counter Cash Protectors 
Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 
Currency Boxes 
Currency Envelopes 
Currency Straps 
Daylight Hold-up Equipment 
Delayed Time Locks 
Deposit Ticket Files 
Desk a 

Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 

Electric Signs 

Endorsing Stamps 


Forms 

Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 


Hold-up Equipment 


Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 


Lamps—Adding, Posting Machine 
Lobby Displays 

Loose-leaf Binders 

Maps 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 
Paper 

Pass Books 

Payroll Envelopes 
Perforating Machines 
Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posting Machines 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 


Rubber Stamps 


Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savi Banks, Home and Pocket 
—_ Savings Systems 


Sea 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 


Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper Communication 

Thermometers—Grant, Electrical 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 


Vaults 

Vault Alarms 
Vault Equipment 
Vault Ventilators 
Venetian Blinds 
Visible Records 


Window and Lobby Displays 





BUYER’S GUIDE 


We render this distinctive 
service free to our thousands 
of banking friends, to enable 
them to buy banking sup- 
plies in the most economical 
manner. An inquiry to Mary 
Manning, the Bankers Secre- 
tary, brings the information 
you wish. 


ASK 
MARY MANNING 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY 
Rand MfNally & Co. 
536 So. Clark St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying informa- 
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CORRESPONDENT BANK 
SERVICE 


THe CuHuaszk MATIONAL BANK represents a large 
number of banks and bankers as New York 


correspondent and reserve depository. 


In addition to routine banking service, the 


Chase offers correspondents: 


Loan accommodations at short notice on terms war- 


ranted by conditions. 


Current information and statistical data on all types 


of investments. 


Facilities for the safekeeping of securities and for plac- 
ing orders in all security, commercial paper and ac- 


ceptance markets. 


An international organization for clearing foreign 


items. 


Reports on trade situations and on the financial con- 


dition of companies and individuals, here and abroad. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes not previously reported indicated by * 





New And Reopened Institutions 


IEE chwdaev even bewtaeavaitvenaeenen’ National 5; State 24; Private 4.1.0.0... 0. cece cece eee eee eeeeees Total 33 
6s Cueciae Gietikwedaawnme Cans National 31; State 25; ........ Valchiuciurekideaceuakuacaets awewus ...Total 56 
INT SIS eisai tacewscieeitccageencwes Cadndsantcidbidacscurdeveesnedutedtieuuetauee witG 
Banks Reported Discontinued 
OE RN iv ccc i ctcdccdccevactess National 5; State 28; Private 3 ......... ccc ec cece cece eeeteececees Total 36 
Through Merger or Consolidation ............. National 2; State 10; pxdsRicedsrevséeasvacaceattannresseeneeeden Total 12 
Through Absorption, etc.............0.ccceeee Nathomal 17; SOe8e FBy ... 2c cccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccgecscces Total 39 
ET CE oie 66.5 ddGiind sea ceiwandse ee OF GI OO cin cn wn ccannansenesddendedsadeeanecundeasoas Total 9 
eo RT er rer errr Frees Die Te Gs NS nik ca ccdiccacdinscscecncisiccacten Total 96 
Branches Reported Discontinued 
Through Liquidation ....... beaseccencccccocece Wein: BS CNG Bi as saan ea bacnccdcdcnccaccupisasatae cereal Total 4 
TERUG SURES OE CUMeRTEGRNOe. .. 0... c cc cccccnccscnsenecscauewccncesecqnencstescdsansnecececccsadsaeseesdeced Total 0 
co OU PPO TEC eT TCT err er Cr Torre WEN ass sch denatareceeidieaewcckcutadueamimannewed Total 3 
Total Discontinued .......cccccccccccccce EEE ME Wh hci ec dnadacadadsindadesece}sedaaecenion Total 7 
Changes In Titles And/Or Senin 
NG sis 3s ckcdusedsanwiadedeueetesns WON Ss Ge BEG PUNO Soin ceskvddcccdcnsstddnddacacicckaadseam Total 19 
II 06 Fok edab be cad cdscaickeesceod nat yckawondaeened WU OE h.cis cesdunisdcceuveusevadcecesncuscitirexd cae Total 3 
ARKANSAS El Monte Millbrae 
F First National Bank............ 90-585 Bank of America National Trust & 
Siaeeane Banki Co. C ee eae (Taken over by Bank of America Na- Savings Assn., Millbrae Branch.90-1379 
ta oi spanking Lo., Looperative As- tional Trust & Savings Assn., San (F. Schaffner, Manager. Opened Octo- 
orn wag + per SR SRE SA A leer eae Less Francisco, October 17, 1936 which ber 26, 1936) 
n liquidation. Sold out to the State bank now operates a branch at El y 
National Bank, Texarkana. Reported Monte) ee ne dsmaeten Wettenss. tdi a 
December 12, 1986. Hawthorne Savings Assn., Montrose Branch...... 
Foreman ; Bank of America National Trust &Sav- dd cece eee eee 90-1185 
*State National Bank, Branch of Tex- ings Assn., Hawthorne Branch.90-1335 (Opened November 21, 1936. H. Berg, 
Re ee ere er rrrre 81-723 Harold Hukill, Manager. Opened Octo- Manager) 
iW de) Moore, Mgr. Opened December ber 10, 1936) Montrose 
2, 18 Hawthorne =. . -Canada Nations 3s 
Hiwassee Bank of Inglewood, Branch of Ingle- “CTescenta-Canada National Bans ig 
Bank of Hiwaasee........c.e00. 81-363 WOOd oe ee eevee seer cee en eweees 90-1335 (Taken over by Bank of America Na- 


(Voluntarily liquidating. Liquidation 
will be completed by December 1, 1936) 
Shirley 
Fees: OC NN nc ok ckccasasecas 81-433 
(Placed in hands of Bank Commis- 


sioner for liquidation November 21, 
1936) 

CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 


The Morris Plan opupany of Oakland, 
Branch of Oakland 
(J. C. Green, Manager) 
Biggs 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Biggs Branch. ..90-1378 
(Opened September 28, 1936. J. W. 
Reinhardt, Manager) 


Claremont 


*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Claremont Branch.... 
OEM ST URE Pe CETL Eee ee 90-568 
(Opened November 7, 1936. Ralph 


Davis, Manager) 


Claremont 

*Pirat National Bank. ........0«. 90-568 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 7, 1936. which 
bank now operates a branch at Clare- 
mont? 


Downey 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Downey Branch. .90-928 
(Opened November 21, 1936. Charles E. 
Waters Manager) 


Downey 

*First National Bank. ........s0- 90-928 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 21, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at Downey) 


El Monte 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., El Monte Branch.90-585 
(E. C. Harvey, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 17, 1936) 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Hawthorne) 
Hollywood 
*Bank of 


America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Gower-Sunset Branch 
Ceci cckhein arin een nde wae ede nee 16-321 
(Opened December 1, 1936. L. E. Grill, 
Manager) 

Hollywood 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sunset-Clark Branch 
Cqbwadeadaceaneseeseeesesenenas 90-1374 
(Opened October 3, 1936. James Dugan, 
Manager) 

Inglewood 
Bank of Inglewood ........... 90-1179 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936 and con- 
solidated with Inglewood Branch) 

Ione 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ione Branch... .90-1380 
(Opened September 21, 1936. Randy O. 
Barsotti, Manager) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Hyde Park rae 
(Donald Ross, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1936) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of Inglewood, Hyde Park Branch 
OF FRMISWOOE cccccisevccvcsccece 16-307 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Pico-La Cienega Eraacs 
(Opened September 10, 1936. H. R. 
Griffen, Manager) 

Menlo Park 
American Trust Company, Menlo Park 
OE ccicncncticecaudes bangs 90-1168 
eye to Redwood City, October 19, 
1 
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tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 21, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at Mont- 
rose) 


Point Arena 


*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Point Arena Branch 
CROREGRELEEOSE CDSE CSR RR eN 90-649 
(Opened November 14, 1936. Chas. H. 
Cooper, Manager) 

Point Arena 

*Bank of Point Arena........... 90-649 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 14, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch in Point 
Arena) 

Pomona 
*Pomona Commercial & Savings Bank 
i's th or Sa 0d Sa eh a ak a cece 90-179 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. San 
Francisco, November 10, 1936 and busi- 
ness consolidated with Pomona Branch) 

Redwood City 
American Trust Company, Redwood 
CP Ss i006 tera ncacnnnee 90-1168 
(H. Steven Chase, Manager. Opened 
October 19, 1936. Moved from Menlo 
Park) 

Rio Vista 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Rio Vista Branch 
ibbeé Cadtestinnkees Needeeeeanee 90-1039 
(Howard Heringer, Manager. Opened 
October 31, 1936) 

Rio Vista 
TORO TOM eg clkccasaccesccceus 90-1039 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 31, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Rio Vista) 


San Diego 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Exposition oe 


(Charter transferred to Van Dyke- 
ps6 Avenue Branch, November 
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San Diego 
Bank of America Na 
Savings Assn., 
Avenue Branch, 
(W. C. Osborn, Manager. 
November 2, 1936) 

San Dimas 
Bank of America National Trust & 


tional Trust & 
Van Dyke-University 
4246 University Ave. 
90-1357 
Opened 


Savings Assn., San Dimas ae 
(Opened September 6, 1936. Fay C. 


Marchant, Manager. Succeeded First 
National Bank and San Dimas Savings 
Bank) 
San Dimas 

First National Bank............ 90-659 
(Above bank and the San Dimas Sav- 
ings Bank were taken over by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, September 6, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at San Dimas) 


San Dimas 
San Dimas Savings Bank....... 90-699 
(Above bank and the First National 
Bank, San Dimas, were taken over by 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 5, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at San Dimas) 

Saratoga 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Saratoga Branch. 90-1376 
(Opened September 11, 1936. J. D. Far- 
well, Manager) 

Tulelake 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tulelake Branch. 90-1377 


(Opened September 14, 1936. C. Alex 
Clements, Manager) 

Westwood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Lassen Branch of San 
EID nn ns vnc cwesnrnesseves 90-937 
(Carroll Henderson, Manager. Opened 
October 5, 1936) 

Westwood 
Westwood National Bank....... 90-937 
(Voluntary liquidation September 10, 
1936) 

Woodlake 


Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Woodlake Branch. .90-1375 


(Opened August 10, 1936. B. I. Hesse, 
Manager) 
COLORADO 
Breckenridge 
*Engle Bros. Exchange Bank... .82-218 


(Voluntary liquidation November 30, 


1936) 

Lamar 
First National Bank............. 82-87 
(Change in title of Lamar National 
Bank, August 15, 1936) 

Lamar 
Lamar National Bank........... 82-87 


(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Lamar, August 15, 1936) 

Monte Vista 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 82-459 


(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. W. C. Dorney, President, J. C. 
Milne, Cashier. Opened September 1, 
1936) 

Pueblo 
Western National Bank........... 42-2 


deo be placed in voluntary liquidation 
Se sie)” 30, 1936. Reported August 


CONNECTICUT 


West Haven 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
West Haven Branch of New Haven.... 


(Albert C. Murphy, Manager. Opened 
November 2, 1936) 
FLORIDA 
Bowling Green 
State Bank of Bowling Green. ..63-144 


(Voluntary liquidation as of “August 
22, 1936 with the Wauchula State 
Bank, Wauchula, as paying agent) 
Miami 
American Bank & Trust Co.....63-527 
(To open between October 1 and 15, 
1936. Capital $200,000, Surplus $50,000. 
Leo Robinson, President, R. H. Daniel, 
Cashier) 
St. Petersburg 


*The Southern National Bank... .63-529 
(Charter issued November 12, 1936. 
Opened December 10, 1936. Capital: 


Common $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$60,000. B. F. Britts, President, M. G. 
Irwin, Cashier) 

Umatilla 

‘Umatilla State Bank.........2.; 63-528 
(To open about December 15, 
Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. John F. 
Ervin, President, Oakley Andrews, 
Cashier) 
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GEORGIA 

Arco 

*Brunswick Bank & Trust Co., Branch 
DE. SeRON ss os Reca een aeineke aes 
(Discontinued November 30, 1936) 

Blairsville 

Beacham Banking Co., Private. .64-1167 
(Discontinued in 193 5) 

Blakely 

Farmers Exchange Bank (Private) 
cacao Gime Banana oe Sema isidia ata Ate 64-1177 
(P. D. Du Bose, President, Guyton 
McLendon, Cashier. Opened October 
17, 1936) 

Collins 

*Bank of Collins (Private—not incor- 
Oy PORE Pe ere Tere re Te 64-1178 
(Opened September 15, 1936. George 
Jarrill, President, Emmett Jarrill, 
Cashier) 

Macon 

*Luther Williams & Son _ (Private) 
PR Ee OE Se ee 64-1137 
(Changed title to Luther Williams’ 
Son (Private) effective October 24, 
1936) 

Macon 

*Luther Williams’ Son (Private) .64-1137 
(Change in title of Luther Williams & 
Son (Private) effective October 24, 
1936. Frederick W. Williams, President 
and Cashier) 

Midville 

Barron’s Exchange Bank (Private) 


(I. L. Barron, President and Cashier) 
Midville 
Midville Banking Co., Private.64-1163 
(Changed title to The Peoples Bank, 
October 3, 1936) 
Midville 
The Peoples Bank, Private....64-1163 
(Opened October 3, 1936. E. W. Brooks, 
President and Cashier. Change in title 
of Midville Banking Co., Private) 


Ray City 
Farmers Bank, Private......... 64-1176 
(Opened January 14, 1936. L. C. Swindle, 
Owner) 

Winder 


Perry & Williams Bank, Private. 64-1174 
(Succeeded by Perry Banking Com- 
pany, September 17, 1936) 
Winder 

Perry Banking Co., Private....64-1174 
(Opened September 17, 1936. H. A. 
Perry, Owner. Succeeded Perry & Wil- 
liams Bank) 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Central National Bank in Chicago 2-421 
(Capital $200,000. Wm. . Regnery, 
President. To open about October 1) 
Mount Carmel 
Security Bank of Mount 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Carmel 
70-326 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. L. F. Henneberger, President. 
J. E. Williams, Cashier. To open 
November 18, 1936) 


Sterling 

The Central National Bank of Ster- 
ee ee a 9 
(Capital: Common $150,000, Preferred 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $74,000. 
L. J. Wahl, President, Wm. L. Frye, 
Cashier. National charter issued 
November 2, 1936. Conversion of Cen- 
tral Trust & Savings Bank, Sterling, 
November 4, 1936) 


Sterling 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, Ster- 
MM. \ceaaume asa w ae ea easee eae 70-299 
(Converted to The Central National 
Bank of Sterling, November 4, 1936) 
Waukegan 
Citizens National Bank of Waukegan 


0060060060065 000000650500006050% 70-160 
(Capital $100,000. Earl D. Amsler, Pres- 
ident, James N. Finn, Cashier. Change 
in title and location September 18, of 
Citizens National Bank of Zion, Zion, 
Ill. which was a conversion of the 
First State Bank of Zion City. Effec- 
tive September 4, 1936) 


Winnetka 
The First National Bank of va 
CaS aececcccsoseneecasecesgcoenee -504 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $32,000. 
Edw. C. Haase, President, Byron A. 
Warnes, Cashier. Charter issued Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. Conversion of State Bank 
of Winnetka, November 2, 1936) 
Winnetka 
State Bank of Winnetka....... 70-504 
(Converted to The First National 
“ Bank of Winnetka, November 2, 1936) 
ion 
First State Bank of Zion City. .70-1683 
(Converted to Citiizens National Bank 
of Zion, September 4, 1936, which bank 


RAND 


moved and changed title to Citizens 
National Bank of Waukegan, Wauke- 
gan, September 18, 1936, using 70-160) 


INDIANA 

birdseye 

*Birdseye National Bank........ 71-683 
(Voluntary liquidation November 1%, 
1936. Deposit liability assumed by 
First National Bank, Huntingburg) 

Clayton 

*The Danville State Bank, Clayton 
POPS Ol. RAW UING 6.6 88 06:50 eee he aes 
(Opened November 2, 1936. Everett R. 
Ryan, Manager) 

Crothersville 

tl ee a) eee 71-1226 
(Taken possession of by Department of 
Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 

Cumberland 
Cumberland Bank (Private)....71-721 
(Closed for liquidation August 15, 1936) 

Palmyra 

"CHIBODS Btate DAW «.o.0.cc cscdscs 71-875 
(Taken possession of by Department of 


Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 
Scottsburg 
*Scottsburg State Bank.......... 71-514 


(Taken possession of by Department of 
Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 


IOWA 


Badger 
Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
fice of Humboldt 


(Wesley Simpson, Manager. Opened 
September 1, 1936) 

Callender 
Callender Savings Bank........ 72-1230 


(Deposit liability assumed by Somers 
ee Bank, Somers September 19, 


Callender 
Somers Savings Bank, Office of Somers 
(Opened September 21, 1936. R. C. 
Allen, Cashier) 


Fremont 

*First Bank & Trust Co., Office of 
Rs a3 hss cae wee mwa mee eae ee 
(Opened November 24, 1936 P. ( 


Ackley, Jr., 


Iowa City 
Iowa State Bank & Trust Co...72-2162 
The correspondents for the Iowa 
State Bank & Trust Co., Iowa City, 
Iowa are The Chase National Bank, 
New York, The First National Bank, 
Chicago and The Bankers Trust Co., 
Des Moines. Through an error they 
were listed in the Final 1936 Edition 
of the Rand McNally Bankers Direc- 
tory as The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, and The Central National 
Bank, Des Moines. 

Lawton 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
a, are eee errr Te ere 
(H. W. Hays, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 25, 1936) 

Malcom 
Grinnell State Bank, Office of Grinnell 
(Lloyd L. Fry, Manager. Certificate 
issued September 11, 1936. Opened 
October 3, 1936) 

Mason Cit 
United Home Bank & Trust Co.72-2176 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. C. O. 
Wilkinson, President, R. A. Potter, 
Cashier. Opened August 31, 1936) 

What Cheer 
First National Bank in What sneer 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 
State Bank of What Cheer, September 
5, 1936) 

What Cheer 
First State Bank of What Cheer.72-440 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,000. John Baylor, President, 
Harry W. Enger, Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 8, 1936. Assumed deposit liabil- 
ity of First National Bank of What 
Cheer) 

Winthrop 
Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 


Manager) 


Independence (Opened September 3, 
1936. J. S. Luther, Manager) 
KANSAS 
Abbyville 
State Bank of Abbyville........ 83-702 


(Placed in voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 27, 1936) 

Almena 
First National Bank............ 83-468 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
October 3, 1936) 
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Almena 
The Firat State Bank.........<. 83-468 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000, Irene Schafer, President, Leo 
J. Derks, Cashier. Instituted October 


3, 1936. Conversivn of First National 
Bank) 

Eldorado 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank 


aciett kek «aka < ascend damn et 83-183 
(Merged with Walnut Valley State 
Bank which bank assumed the deposit 
liabilities August 29, 1936. Capital: 
Common $25,000, Preferred $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $4,830. F. H. Cron, 
President, J. E. Tanner, Cashier) 
Green 
PPT URE CURT Tee 83-853 
(Voluntary liquidation August 12, 1936) 
Lane 
Teme Beate DOOR. occ cccccsices 83-1414 
(Merged witih First National Bank, 
Ottawa, under latter title, August 15, 
1936. Capital $2100. _ Surplus, Profits 
and Reserves $55,0 R. M. Clogston, 
President, R. 8. Sate Cashier) 


Lawrence 
First Savings Bank .......ceoe. 83-45 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
October 24, 1936) 

Montrose 
Montrose State Bank ......... 83-1154 


(Voluntary liquidation September 24, 


1936. Merged with First National 
Bank in Mankato, Mankato) 
KENTUCKY 
Frankfort 
*Capital Trust Company.......... 73-63 


Bank 
Company, 


(Merged with Farmers Deposit 
as Farmers Bank & Trust 
November 16, 1936) 
Frankfort 
*Farmers Bank & Trust Company.73-61 
(Merger of Capital Trust Company and 
Farmers Deposit Bank, effective No- 


vember 16, 1936. Capital: Common 
$250,000, Preferred $248,000, Surplus 
and Profits $202,000. Leslie W. Morris, 
President, Pat Sullivan, Cashier) 
Frankfort 
*Farmers Deposit Bank.......... 73-61 


(Merged with Capital Trust Company 


as Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
November 16, 1936) 
Nebo 

CRU, Ts 0b bk 000600 cccsnees 73-566 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936. Accounts taken over by Ken- 


tucky Bank & Trust Co., Madisonville) 

Stamping Ground 

*Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Stamping 
Ground Agency of Franfort........... 
(Opened November 16, 1936. C. G. 
Hockensmith, in charge) 

Stamping Ground 

*Farmers Deposit Bank, Agency of 
ES tit cds whee eee hae eae ee 
(Discontinued and became agency of 
the Farmers Bank & Trust Company 
when head office at Frankfort merged 
with the Capital Trust Company as 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company, No- 
vember 16, 1936) 


LOUISIANA 


Mansfield 
De Soto Bank & Trust Company. 84-108 
(Closed October 9, 1936. Taken over 
by State Bank Examiner) 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 

*Broadway Savings Bank.......... 7-55 
(Absorbed and unrestricted deposits 
and new accounts transferred to Amer- 
ican Bank Office of Equitable Trust 
Company, November 17, 1936) 


MICHIGAN 


Center Line 
State Savings Bank, Center Line Of- 
Be OE WOM cere tveeetenanwens cece 
(Thomas Smith, Manager. Opened Oc- 
tober 21, 1936) 

Holland 

PTTee Cee DOOM. 6c ciccs teases 74-158 
(Merged with Holland City State Bank 


as Holland State Bank, December 1, 
1936) 
Holland 
*Holland City State Bank........ 74-159 
(Merged with First State Bank as 


Holland State Bank, December 1, 1936) 
Holland 

Sesame State Baw... ...cssecs 74-158 
(Merger of Holland City State Bank 
and First State Bank, December 1, 
1936. Capital $250,000, Surplus and 


Profits $76,000. 
dent, Alfred C. 


Henry S. Maentz, Presi- 
Joldersma, Cashier) 
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Jackson 
Jackson City Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 
Office at 109 Francis St. Opened Septem- 
ber 19, 1936. Leo J. Clarke, Manager) 

Lansing 
Peoples State Savings Bank..... 74-72 
(Consolidated with Lansing National 
Bank, October 10, 1936) 

Marysville 

*First National Trust & Savings Bank, 


Marysville Branch of Port Huron 
(Opened December 9, 1936. Frank C. 
Wellman, Manager) 

Mason 

*First State Savings Bank....... 74-368 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 


sumed by Dart National Bank, Novem- 
ber 10, 1936) 

Mount Morris 
Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Mount Morris Branch of Flint. .74-1196 
(Walter R. Beerman, Manager. Opened 
August 13, 1936) 


MINNESOTA 


Appleton 
First National Bank............ 75-314 
(Converted to Northwestern. State 
Bank of Appleton, September 5, 1936) 

Appleton 
Northwestern State Bank of Appleton 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and profits 
$24,000. C. M. Krebs, President, Sibert 
Johnson, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank) 

Dawson 
Northwestern National Bank...75-1602 
(Converted to Northwestern State Bank 
of Dawson, August 31, 1936) 

Dawson 
Northwestern State Bank of Dawson 
£:46¢tA-0as Keke hhee see eeenensaas 75-1602 
(Capital $30, 000, “Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. C. M. Johnson, President, 
Glenn E. Blomquist, Cashier. Charter 
issued August 21, 1936. Opened August 
31, 1936. Conversion of Northwestern 
National Bank) 

Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids State Bank......75-1117 
(Change in title and location of Warba 
State Bank, Warba, effective Novem- 
ber 2, 1936. Capital $25,000, Surplus 
and Profits $7,500. C. C. Whicox, 
Cashier) 

Hancock ‘ 
*Hancock National Bank........ 5-5 
(Converted to Hancock State Bank, 
December 14, 1936) 

Hancock 


*Hancock State Bank............ 75-510 
(Opened December 14, 1936. Conversion 
of Hancock National Bank. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $16,000. 


H. C. 
wick, 
Laporte 
*First State 
(Moved and 
State Bank, 
1936) 
Red Wing 
Red Wing National Bank & be 


(Assets and liabilities assumed by The 

First National Bank of Red Wing, 

August 8, 1936. & ital: Common $70,- 

000, Preferred $ 000, Surplus $18.- 
000. Pee H. pe President, Aug. 
H. Lidberg, Cashier) 

Vergas 

*Vergas State Bank............. 75-822 
(Change in title and location of First 


Erickson, President, C. J. Borde- 


Cashier) 


SS ctanccan bandera 75-822 
changed title to Vergas 
Vergas, November 14, 


State Bank, Laporte, effective Novem- 
ber 14, 1936. Capital $15,000, Surplus 
and Profits $4,000. P. O. Holland, Presi- 
dent, J. Score, Cashier) 

Warba 
Warba State Bank ........... 75-1117 


(Moved and changed title to Grand 
Rapids State Bank, Grand Rapids, 
November 2, 1936) 

Winthrop 
First National Bank in wines 
(Taken over by Winthrop State Bank, 
August 29, 1936) 

Winthrop 
Winthrop State Bank........... 75-343 
(Capital gest 000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. Stresemann, President, 
E. W. ax ‘Cashier. Charter issued 
August 19, 1936. Opened August 29, 
1936. Conversion of First National 
Bank in Winthrop) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Glen Allan 
Washington & Issaquena Bank. .85-482 
(Voluntary liquidation May 14, 1936) 


1937 


Liberty 

*Amite County Bank, Liberty Branch 
oe eB eee eee er 
(Opened October 3, 1936. Warren U. 
Fox, Manager) 

MISSOURI 
Durham - 
Durham State Bank........... 80-1716 


(Deposit liabilities assumed and part 
of assets taken over by Lewiston State 
Bank, Lewiston, August 24, 1936 (Capi- 
tal: Common $13,000, Preferred $12,000, 
Capital Notes $10,000, Surplus and 
Profits $5,000. L. H. Gnuse, President, 
S. F. Gnuse, Cashier) 
Highlandville 
Bank of Highlandville......... 80-1634 
(Voluntary liquidation June 5, 1936) 
Humansville 


*Humansville Bank............. 80-1168 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of Polk, Polk, effective November 25, 
1936. Capital $25,000. Chas. H. Green, 
President, T. N. Payne, Cashier) 
Latour 
Bank Of LAteGPs « ccccsccccsces 80-1057 


(Taken over by Bank of Holden, Holden. 
Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000, Capital Notes $35, on We B.. 
McCutchen, President, E. K. Redford, 
Cashier) 

Magnolia 
Bank of Magnolia............. 80-1082 

‘ (Clases August 15, 1936) 

ol 

WER Oe Bin accd dansnvoeaseas 80-1168 
(Moved and changed title to Humans- 
ville Bank, Humansville, November 25, 
1936) 


Stanberry 
Commercial Bamk ....cccccesece 80-313 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936) 

Stover 
og A CT eT eee Cre 80-1382 
(Taken over by Farmers Bank, Octo- 
ber 3, 1936) 

Tindall 
Farmers State Bank........... 80-1228 


(Closed September 17, 1936 for iiquida- 

tion by order of Board of Directors) 
Wellsville 

Bank of Wellsville............ 80-1805 

(Opened September 14, 1936. Capital 


$30,000, Surplus $6,000. Gus Gastler, 
President, H. L. Burwell, Cashier) 

Wellsville 

Wellsville Bank..............-- 80-461 
ee liquidation September 14, 
1936) 

Worth 

eee G0 WO 6. des ccwnesesades 80-1271 
(Closed November 25, 1936 by State 
Finance Department) 

MONTANA 
Ennis 
*Madison Valley Bank........... 93-191 


In liquidation. Will go out of business 
by January 1, 1937) 

Nashua 

*First National Bank............ 93-429 
(Voluntary liquidation November 15, 


1936) 
NEBRASKA 
Filley 
CFO Waee Ws cance cnccdaune 76-1220 


(Change in title and location of Rock- 
ford State Bank, Rockford, effective 
November 16, 1936. Capital $10,000, 


Surplus and Profits $6,000. J. C. Dell, 
President, O. C. Frantz, Cashier) 
Minden 
*Nebraska National Bank........ 76-993 


(Absorbed by Minden Exchange Na- 


tional Bank. Reported November 14, 
1936) 

Phillips 
Bank of Phillipe. .......csccse 76-836 


(Moved and changes title to Bank of 
Wood River, Wood River, September 8, 
1936) 

Rockford 

*Rockford State Bank.......... 76-1220 
(Moved and changed title to The Fil- 


ley Bank, Filley, November 16, 1936) 
Stratton 
Commmeeretes THOM s+ c000snccens 76-879 


(W. R. Martin, President. Opened Sep- 

tember 2, 1936. Assumed assets and 

liabilities of Commercial Banking Co.) 
Stratton 

Commercial Banking Co......... 76-879 

(Assets and liabilities assumed by 

Commercial Bank, September 2, 1936) 
Wood River 

Bank of Wood River........... 76-838 

(Capital $10,000, Surplus $3,000. EB. C. 

Arnett, President, E. C. Huxtable, 


Cashier. Moved from Phillips, Septem- 
ber 8, 1936) 
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NEVADA 
Elko 
First National Bank ............ 94-27 
(Purchased by First National Bank in 
Reno, Reno, effective October 26, 1936, 
wie} bank now operates a branch at 
Silko 


Elko 
First National Bank in Reno, Elko 
ae 94-27 


(E. E. Ennor, Manager. 
ber 26, 1936) 
Wells 


Opened Octo- 


eee: eee: TREK. cccccscncecces 94-48 
(Closed September 14, 1936) 
NEW YORK 
Cortland 
Corcuané Trust Co......ssccssse 60-311 


(Changed title to The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Cortland, effective 
October 1, 1936) 


Cortland 
The Marine Midland Trust Co., of Cort- 
CCR Sanaa atu ck ciceui a waa nese 60-311 


(Albert Haskell, Jr., President, H. D. 
Parsons, Treasurer. Change in title of 


Cortland Trust Co., effective October 1, 
1936) 


New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., branch at 
University Place and 9th St., discon- 
tinued October 31, 1936. 

New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., branch at 
125th St. & 8th Ave., discontinued Oc- 
tober 31, 1936. 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 
at 32 University Place to be opened 
November 1, 1936) 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 
at 275-279 W. 125th St., to be opened 
Noveinber 1, 1936) 

Rochester 
First National Bank & Trust Co. .50-31 
(Merged with Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Co., September 26, 1936, under 
latter title. Capital $2,800,000, Surplus 
and Profits $1,359,297. Raymond N. 
Ball, President, E. J. Tuety, Secretary) 

Scarsdale 
The County Trust Company, Caleb 
Heathcote Branch of White Plains 
pains ah pio Ser Pee 
(George ‘B. Clifton, Vice President in 
charge. Opened July 29, 1936) 

Scarsdale 
Caleb Heathcote Trust Company of 
J Re rr 50-1163 
(Merged with “The County Trust Co., 
White Plains, July 29, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch at Scarsdale) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Angier 
First-Citizens Bank & tTrust_ Co., 
Branch of Smithfield............ 66-922 
(Opened October 1, 1936. J.D. Murray, 
in charge temporarily) 

Blowing Rock 
Bank of Blowing Rock........ . -66-35 
(Absorbed by Wautaga County Bank, 
Boone, October 1, 1936) 

Blowing Rock 
Watauga County Bank, Branch of 
Boone (Opened September 29, 1936) 

Littleton 
Bank of Halifax, Branch of Halifax 
(Opened September 21, 1936) 

Littleton 
Re OE TACCIOGOR . <0 ccccccesccs 66-244 
(Absorbed by Bank of “Halifax, Hali- 
fax, September 21, 1936) 

Mount Holly 
Bessemer City Bank, Tellers Window 
of Bessemer City (Opened September 
22, 1936. O. M. Vernon, President in 
charge) 

tichlands 

*First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Erm or Bemithheld...........c<scecesee 
(Opened November 23, 1936. J. D. Mur- 
ray in charge) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Harvey 
4 ee 
(Voluntary liquidation August 22, 1936) 

Harvey 
First State Bank of Harvey.....77-816 
(Change in location of First State 
Bank, Silva. Effective August 24, 1936. 
Capital: Common $15,000, Debentures 
$10,000, Surplus and Profits $15,000. 
A. O. Barstad, President, R. M. Lock- 
wood, Cashier) 

Lignite 

Tere Meee BROMK. ... di cssiccccees 77-641 
(Closed December 12, 1936) 
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Napoleon 
*Mirat National Bank... .... ccs 77 
(Voluntary liquidation. 
posit liability 


-302 
Assets and de- 
asumed by Stock Grow- 


ers Bank in Napoleon, November 21, 
1936) 
Napoleon 

*Stock Growers Bank in Napoleon 
isa to So's a ale ate as a ere a T7>+302 
(Chartered November 21, 1936. As- 


sumed 


assets and deposit liability of 
the 


First National Bank. Capital $25,- 


000, Surplus and Profits $6,000. Geo. 
Laney, President, W. D. Heupel, Cash- 
ier) 

Silva 
Pirst State Bank. ....ccccsecees 77-816 


(Moved to Harvey and changed title to 
1936) State Bank of Harvey, August 24, 
1 


OHIO 

Kenton 

*First Commercial National Bank.56-375 
(Changed title to The First National | 
Bank of Kenton, December 1, 1936) 

Kenton 

*The First National Bank of Kenton 
(Change in title of First Commercial 
National Bank, effective December 1, 
1936) 

Uhrichsville 


co eer rey 56-490 
(Closed October 27, 1936. Placed on 
restricted basis and Conservator ap- 
pointed. Appointment of Conservator 
terminated October 28, 1936 and bank 
taken over by Superintendent of Banks 
for liquidation) 


OKLAHOMA 
Davenport 
The Security State Bank........ 86-795 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 


$5,000, Surplus and Profits $4,000. R. M. 
Argabright, Cashier. To open about 
September 21, 1936. Succeeds Bank of 
Kendrick, Kendrick) 

Kendrick 
Bank of Kendrick.......... - «86-795 
(Will move to Davenport under title 
of The Security State Bank, about Sep- 
tember 21, 1936) 

Kingfisher 
EG SEE acovéevnnawaadma 86-202 
(Taken over by Peoples National Bank, 
September 15, 1936) 

Ponca City 
Security Trust Co. 


(In voluntary liquidation. Reported 
August 11, 1936) 
OREGON 
3aker 
“Baker Biste. TAME... .csceceeces 96-180 


(Change in title and location of Bank 
of Haines, Haines, effective November 


16, 1936. Capital $50,000, Surplus and 
Profits $10,000. Frank Loennig, Presi- 
dent, Hugh McCall, Cashier) 

Bend 
SO RCTs 0 ssc ccsesscas - 96-343 
(Opened October 1 & ; "1936. Capital $50,- 
000. Frank S. McGarvey, President, 


Carl B. Hoogner, Cashier) 

Grants Pass 
‘Grants Pass and Josephine Bank.96-59 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, October 10, 1936 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Grants Pass) 

Grants Pass 
The United States National Bank, 
Grants Pass Branch of Portland.96-59 
(Opened October 10, 1936) 


Haines 
a ae eer ee re 96-180 
(Moved and changed title to Baker 


State Bank, Baker, November 16, 1936) 

Junction City 

THivmt MALIORRt TORRE «6 s-<< 6:03:66. 96-192 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, November 21, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at Junction City) 

Junction City 

*The United States National Bank, Junc- 
tion City Branch of Portland... .96-192 
(Opened November 21, 1936) 

Newberg 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 


Branch Of POrtiaea........6ccccces 96-74 
(Opened November 4, 1936. R. A. Butt, 
Manager) 

Newberg 


*United States National Bank... .96-74 

(Acquired by The First National Bank 
of Portland, Portland, November 3, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch in Newberg) 


Roseburg 
*Roseburg National Bank......... 96-47 
(Taken over by the United States Na- 


tional Bank, Portland, December ji, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at Roseburg) 

Roseburg 

*The United States National Bank, Rose : 
burg Branch of Portland age dacandeg 96-47 
(Opened December 5, 1936. E. S. Me- 
Clain, Manager) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Nanty Glo 

*Nanty Glo State Bank......... 60-1664 
(Change in title and location of Vin- 
tondale State Bank, Vintondale, effec- 
tive November 30, 1936. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $45,000. Joseph L. 
Delisi, President, Michael Mihalik, 
Cashier) 

New Salem 
First National Bank............ 60-1277 
(Deposit liability and assets taken 


over by Second National Bank, Union- 
town, October 6, 1936, which bank now 
operates a branch in New Salem) 

New Salem 
Second National Bank, New Salem 
Branch of Uniontown.......... 60-1277 
(Opened October 7, 1936) 

Vintondale 

*Vintondale State Bank......... 60-1664 
(Changed title and location to Nanty 
Glo State Bank, Nanty Glo, November 


30, 1936) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gettysburg 
Potter County Bank............ 78-170 
(Opened September 21, 1936. Capital 
$25,000. Ross Richardson, President, 


Henry Frick, Cashier. Succeeded Potter 
County National Bank) 

Gettysburg 
Potter County National Bank...78-170 
(Succeeded by Potter County Bank, 
September 21, 1936) 

Gregory 
Northwestern Bank........... .- 78-724 
(Consolidated with Northwest Secu- 
rity National Bank of Sioux Falls, 
Sioux Falls, August 22, 1936, which 
bank operates a branch at Gregory) 

Gregory 
Northwest Security National Bank of 
Sioux Falls, Gregory Branch... .78-724 
(H. E. McKee, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened August 22, 1936) 

Hermosa 

*Hermosa State Bank............ 78- 
(Went into voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 12, 1936. Deposits assumed by 
Rapid City National Bank, Rapid City) 

Oldham 
Oldham National Bank ......... 78-838 
(Voluntary liquidation, effective Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. Succeeded by The Oldham 
State Bank) 

Oldham 
The Oldham State Bank. . 78-838 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus” ‘and’ Profits 
$13,000. H. Kopperud, President, C. J. 
Boyd, Cashier. Chartered August 28, 
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1936. Succeeded Oldham National 
Bank, October 31, 1936) 
Ramona 


*The Oldham State Bank, Ramona Ex- 
change of Oldham...........ceccccees 
(Opened November 2, 1936. F. O. Groce, 


Manager) 

Revillo 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Revillo 
Office of Watertown...........78-875 


(Joseph Flaa, Manager. 


Opened Sep- 
tember 23, 1936) 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson 
*Jackson Finance & Trust 


Company 
7-722 
(Purchased by First National Bank and 
operated as Personal Loan Depart- 


ment) 


TEXAS 


Brownsville 

*D, Yturria (Private). ...ccsccscse 88-66 
(No longer engaged in private bank- 
ing business) 

Coleman 
Coleman County State Bank...88-2181 
(Opened October 15, 1936. Capital ~ 


000. H. A. Byrom, President, C. 
Woodruff, Cashier) 

Gruver 

SHIGE TEATS TORR. oc cciseoscscis 88-2142 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and cer- 


tain assets acquired by First State 
Bank, Spearman, effective October 15, 
1936) 
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Leakey 
First State Bank ..........00. 88-1911 
(Voluntary liquidation October 2, 1936) 

Palacios 

*Palacios State Bank & Trust Co. 88-592 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Septem- 


ber 30, 1936) 

Robert Lee 

CPiret Btate BOME ..cccccccscscs 88-1270 
(Succeeded by Robert Lee State Bank, 


December 10, 
Robert Lee 
*Robert Lee State Bank 

(Opened ge ne ag 10, 

First State Bank. ¢ ‘apital $25,000, Sur- 

plus $3,000. Dan R. Campbell, Presi- 

dent, T. A. Richardson, Cashier) 


Valera 
Chaievaeaebes 88-1700 


1936) 


1936. Succeeded 


First State Bank 
(In liquidation. Taken over by Cole- 
man County State Bank, Coleman, 
October 19, 1936) 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank ............ 68-664 
(Formerly Old Dominion, Bank, Cher- 
rydale. Reported August 15, 1936) 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Ballston mene 
(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Branch 
of Cherrydale, Ballston. Reported 
August 15, 1936) 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Columbia Pike 
PGE. 565. ccdbreccasidcacosnies 68-701 
(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Arling- 
ton Branch of Cherrydale, Arlington. 
Reported August 15, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Ceprees Comey TRO cc éccccccccesce 
(Merger and consolidation of Citizens 
Bank of Carroll and Farmers Bank, 
Inc. Effective August 27, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Citizens Bank of Carroll........ 68-287 
(Merged and consolidated with Farm- 
ers Bank, Inc., under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Permere WOM, TMG... 060ssscecs 68-288 
(Merged and consolidated with Citizens 
Bank of Carroll, under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 
Rapidan 
State Bank of Madison, Inc., Branch of 
PO cio 6 ebb 0b iereeenciisés 68-420 
(Opened September 10, 1936. E. L. Pey- 
ton, Manager) 
Rapidan 
State Bank of Rapidan......... 68-420 
(Purchased by State Bank of Madison, 
Inc., Madison, September 10, 1936) 


WASHINGTON 
Sequim 
BBM OF BegeiMi. .occccccccccoes 98-463 
(To open in October. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $5,000. Thad Wag- 
ner, President, J. J. Gallacci, Cashier) 
Wapato 
First National Bank............ 98-320 
(Purchased by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Septem- 
ber 15, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch in Wapato) 


Wapato 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wapato Branch........ 98-320 


(Opened September 15, 1936. Joseph V. 
Rouleau, Manager) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Pennsboro 
Community Bank..........e..+:. 69-436 
(Opened October 1, 1936. Capital $25,- 


000. S. T. McKinley, President, Leslie 
W. Lamp, Cashier) 
WISCONSIN 

Cambria 

Pere GE COMIROIR. 6 oo cscacnaseass 79-403 
(Absorbed by Cambria State Bank, 
November 30, 1936) 

Milwaukee 

Co eee ee 12-91 
(Opened October 5, 1936. Change in 


title of North Milwaukee State Bank. 
Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. A. E. Francke, President, 
E. H. Amacher, Cashier) 

Milwaukee 
North Milwaukee State Bank....12-91 
(Changed title to Northern Bank, Oc- 


tober 5, 1936) 

Nelson 
American Bank, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Alma....... 79-356 


(Arthur Schilling, 


Manager. 
October 10, 1936) 


Opened 


Nelson 

‘First National Bank........... 79-620 
(Purchased by American Bank, Alma, 
October 10, 1936 which bank now oper- 
ates a Receiving and Disbursing Sta- 
tion at Nelson) 

Pardeeville 

*Bank of Cambria, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Cambria 
(Absorbed by Cambria State 
Cambria, November 30, 1936, 
bank now operates a Station at Par- 
deeville) 


Pardeeville 


*Cambria State Bank, Pardeeville Sta-, 


tion of Cambria 


(Opened November 30, 1936. I W 
Rohde, Manager) 
Wilton 


Bank of Sparta, Wilton Station 


seenee 


(Cc. E. Backus, Manager. Reported 
August 31, 1936) 

Wilton 
Wreneem) BEGG Tso cccccccncss 79-721 


(Absorbed by Bank of Sparta, Sparta. 
Reported August 31, 1936. Capital 
$70,000, Surplus and Profits $41,000. 


A. W. Barney, President, A. N. Wall, 
Cashier) 


WYOMING 
Superior 
First Bank of Superior.......... 9-35 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation "> 
tember 1, 1936. Will close doors Sep- 
tember 30, 1936. Remaining assets will 
be transferred to Rock Springs Na- 
tional Bank, Rock Springs) 





New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Repor: 


ARKANSAS 
Earl 
tBank of Earl 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 


L. L. Wallin and J. W. Rich, corre- 
spondents) 


CALIFORNIA 
Vallejo 
Bank of Vallejo. 
(Application filed September 19, 1936) 


COLORADO 
Golden 
tJefferson County State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Reserve and Undi- 
vided Profits $5,000. James Tierney 


and L. W. Daffenbaugh, correspond- 
ents) 


FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach 
*+Industrial Savings Bank 


(W. M. Hankins and L. A. Coleman, 
directors) 
Starke 
**Florida Bank of Starke 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Roger L. Main, President, 
Claude P. Cobb, Asst. Cashier) 


GEORGIA 
Eatonton 
*+Peoples Bank 


(W. D. Stribling and P. C. Rossee, 
correspondents) 
Pelham 


*Pelham Banking Company. 
(Application for charter approved No- 
vember 23, 1936) e 


INDIANA 
Topeka 


tFarmers State Bank, Branch of La 
Grange. 


IOWA 
Wadena 
tElgin State Bank, Office of Eigin 
(Permit issued October 28, 1936) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Waltham 
tMerchants Bank & Trust Co. 
(J. J. Foster, correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Sunfield 
*Union Bank, Branch of Lake Odessa 


MINNESOTA 
Claremont 
tSecurity State Bank. 
(CW. C. Brown and Mike Collins, corre- 
spondents) 
Lake City 
*tUnion State Bank of Lake City 


(Capital 25,000, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits $7,500. C. D. Hayden, 
Minneapolis and F. J. McCullough, 
Elgin, correspondents) 
Oklee 


tSecurity State Bank of Oklee. 


(Ole O. Melby and Peter Bergeron, 
organizers) 
NEW YORK 
Albion 


tFirst National Bank. 
(Burroughs Strickland and Julius Kuck, 
correspondents) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
tEngelhard Banking & Trust Company, 
Branch of Engelhard. 
Raleigh 
*tRaleigh Industrial 
(Capital $100,000, 
Roxboro 
tNational Bank of Roxboro 
(J. W. Montague, President, 
Burns, Cashier) 


Bank 
Surplus $50,000) 


A. M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Georgetown 
¢First Commercial Bank. 
(Charter approved October 30, 1936) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Colton 
tCoenenuetey Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
John L. Wood and H. J. Montgomery, 
incorporators) 


WASHINGTON 
Waterville 
*+Bank of Waterville 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus $5,000. P. F. 
Schroeder, Cashier) 


FDIC Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the Final 1936 Rand 


M£Nally Bankers Directory. 


CALIFORNIA 
Claremont—First National Bank.. Delete 
Downey—First National Bank....Delete 
Elmonte—First National Bank....Delete 
Inglewood—Bank of Inglewood... Delete 


Montrose — Crescenta - Canada National 


Pe yuccesecenvacsveveaueuenut Delete 
Point Arena—Bank of Point Arena 
cdadindtheeead ed eeunanaadwes awe Delete 
Pomona—Pomona Commercial & Savings 
PR « 6K dspace dnkcete dbcckii enn Delete 
Rio Vista—Delta Bank............ Delete 
San Dimas—The First National Bank of 
Sam DIMAS. .cccccccccecscececes Delete 
San Difmas—San Dimas Savings Bank 
easece Sew aaceie ade adw waned sag ew Oe 
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Westwood—The Westwood National Bank 
Delete 


Seer e ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


COLORADO 
Lamar—The First National Bank in 
TMS hin csccawucenteaneessaseue dd 
Lamar—Lamar National Bank.... 
Pueblo—Western National Bank of Pueblo 


Gateeucenscanetdesseakenecanemas Delete 
FLORIDA 

Bowling Green—State Bank of Beatee 

GOD . oc i cctncodqaadaccosaesuan Delete 


Miami—American Bank & ‘Trust Co. 
Add 


DEE bo ccc cdcnvicacsenakdudaneamaes Add 
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ILLINOIS 

Mt. Carmel—Security Bank Mount 
Sterling—The 

Sterling ; 
Sterling—Central Trust & ‘Savings Bank, 

Sterling Delete 
Waukegan—The Citizens National Bank 

of Waukegan dd 

(Succeeded The Citizens 

Bank of Zion) 
Winnetka— The 

Winnetka 
Winnetka—State 


National 
First Bank of 
re Add 
‘Winnetka 
Delete 
Zion—The Citizens National Bank of Zion 


Zion—The 


National 


Bank 


First State Bank of Zion 


Delete 


INDIANA 


Pirdseye—The Birdseye National Bank 


Cumberland—Cumberland Bank...Delete 


IOWA 
First Trust & Savings Bank 
ee Add 
Chelsea—Chelsea Savings Bank...../ Add 
Mason City—United Home Bank & Trust 
Company A 


Aurelia—The 


What Cheer—The First National Banke 
in W Delete 
What Cheer—First State Bank of weet 


KANSAS 


Abbeyville—State 3ank of Abbeyville 


Bank 


Eldorado—Farmers 

tional Bank 
Montrose—Montrose State Bank... 
Ransom—The Farmers State Bank..Add 


KENTUCKY 
Frankfort—Capital Trust Co 
Frankfort—Farmers 


Delete 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Add 
Frankfort—Farmers Deposit Bank. Delete 
Nebo—Citizens Bank of Nebo Delete 


LOUISIANA 
Church Point—Farmers Bank & Trust 


Co 
Mansfield—De Soto Bank & Trust Co. 


Delete 


MICHIGAN 
Mason—First State Savings Bank. Delete 


MINNESOTA 


Appleton—The First National Bank of 
Appleton Delete 

Appleton—Northwestern State Bank.Add 

Dawson—The Northwestern National 
Bank 

Dawson—Northwestern State Bank of 
Dawson Add 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids State Bank 
asia rs eels bs a chi Sa Sob tk de a NS eo oe Add 

Laporte—First State Bank 

Red Wing—The Red Wing National 
Bank & Trust Company 

Vergas—Vergas State Bank........./ Add 

Warba—Warba State Bank 

—— National Bank in Win- 
throp 

Winthrop—Winthrop State Bank....Add 


MISSOURI 


Durham—Durham State Bank Delete 
Humansville—Humansville Bank....Add 
Latour—Bank of Latour 
Polk—Bank of 
Stanberry—Commercial 
berry 
Stover—Stover Bank 
Tindall—Farmers State Bank 
Wellsville—Bank of Wellsville 
Wellsville—The Wellsville Bank. .Delete 
Wyaconda—Peoples Bank 


...Delete 
Bank of Stan- 


MONTANA 
Ennis—Madison Valley Bank Delete 
Nashua—The First National Bank. Delete 


NEBRASKA 


Fullerton—The First National Bank. Add 
(Membership sign was _ erroneously 
omitted in Final 1936 Directory) 
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Minden—The Nebraska National jank 
Stratton—Commercial Bank 


Stratton—Commercial Banking Compeny 


NEVADA 


Elko—First National Bank. . Delete 


NEW YORK 


Cortland—Cortland Trust Company 

Delete 

Cortland—The Midland Trust 

Company Add 

Rochester—The First National Bank & 
Trust Co 


Marine 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Blowing Rock—The Bank of Blowing 
Delete 
Littleton—The Bank of Littleton. .Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Harvey—First National Bank.... 
Harvey—First State Bank 
Silva—First State Bank 


OHIO 


Uhrichsville—The Union Bank... .Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
Davenport—The Security State 


Kendrick—Bank of Kendrick 
Kingfisher—Security Bank 


OREGON 


Bend—Bank of Bend................/ Add 

Grants Pass—Grants Pass and Josephine 
Bank 

Junction City—The First Bank 

Delete 
Bank 

Delete 


National 


Newberg—United States National 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Nanty Glo—Nanty Glo State 
New Salem—The First 


Bank. 
National 


.Add 

Bank 

Delete 

Reynoldsville—Peoples National Bank in 
teynoldsville 

Vintondale—Vintondale 


State Bank 


Woodbury—Farmers State Bank....Add 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gettysburg—Potter County Bank... 
Gettysburg—Potter County National 


.Add 


Gregory—Northwestern Bank of Gregory 
Delete 
Delete 

Bank 
Delete 
Oldham—tThe Oldham State Bank...Add 
Winner—Farmers State Bank Delete 


Bank... 
National 


Hermosa State 
The Oldham 


Hermosa 
Oldham 


TEXAS 


Leakey—First State Bank 
Valera—First State Bank 


Delete 
Delete 


VIRGINIA 


Hillsville—Carroll County Bank 
Hillsville—Citizens Bank of 


Hilisvilie—Farmera Bank. Inc.....Delete 
Rapidan—State Bank of Rapidan. Delete 


Carroll 


WASHINGTON 
Sequim—Bank of Sequim 
Wapato—tThe First National Bank. Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee—Northern Bank A 
Milwaukee—North Milwaukee State Bank 


Nelsun—First National Bank 
Wilton—The Wilton State Bank..Delete 


WYOMING 
Superior—First Bank of Superior. Delete 


Lost Copy 


Some months ago we read an 
article which was published in your 
magazine concerning a questionnaire 
which had been submitted to mem- 
bers of a civie club in a certain town. 
It seems that our copy of the maga- 


RAND M¢N 


zine has been misplaced and we shall 
appreciate it very much if you will 
send us a copy of the questions 
asked, or better still, if you have it, 
a copy of the issue which carries this 
particular article. 

We are very anxious to secure this 
immediately for use among our 
directors and also to be used by our 
civie clubs. If there is any expense 
in connection with your forwarding 
the same, we shall gladly reimburse 
you. 

J. W. Medford 

Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
The Oxford National Bank 
Oxford, No. Car. 


Air Conditioning For Industry 


‘As long ago as 1930, air condi- 
tioning was effecting an annual net 
saving of $16,000,000 to industry, 
largely as a result of economies in 
production,’’ Mr. Willis H. Carrier, 
chairman of the board, Carrier Cor- 
poration, told the recent Annual 
National Business Conference at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. ‘‘In textile 
mills, it increased the output from 
3% to 5%. In silk mills, it improves 
the production as much as 16% dur- 
ing certain seasons. 

‘‘The manufacture of rayon is 
wholly dependent on air condition- 
ing. The making of confectionery 
and ceramies are both aided by it. 
The use of air conditioning is prac- 
tically universal today in all plants 
where tobacco products are manu- 
factured. In industrial installations 
it is found that air conditioning 
equipment will pay for itself in from 
a few months to four or five years. 
The average installation will pay for 
itself every two years in increased 
profits. ”’ 


Thoughtful Thief 


A Chicago bank recently had a 
customer report the theft of a $100 
check from his mailbox. Shortly 
afterwards, a new stove was delivered 
to the man to whom the check was 
made. Upon inquiry, it was found 
that the thief had indorsed the $100 
check and had given it to a retailer 
for an $85 stove, taking $15 in 
change. He ordered the stove sent 
to the rightful owner of the $100 
check. 
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